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INFLUENCE OF THE STUDY OF MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF ABILI- 
TIES IN ENGLISH 


N THE spring of 1925 the Modern Foreign Language Study, 

through its chairman, Professor Robert Herndon Fife, and its 
adviser in educational psychology, Professor V. A. C. Henmon, 
suggested an investigation to determine the influence of the study 
of modern foreign languages on the development of abilities in 
English. This article records the results of such an investigation 
carried on during the school vear 1925-26. 

In planning the investigation it seemed wise to select abilities 
in English which were truly objective in nature and for whose 
measurement standard tests were available. It is now well known 
that general ability in any school subject is difficult to define and 
more difficult to measure. Every so-called general ability in any 
school subject is really a composite of a number of special abilities. 
Thus, when we say that an individual exhibits a mastery of Eng- 
lish, we really mean that he demonstrates ability in a relatively 
large number of highly specialized abilities in English. These 
specialized abilities in English fall into four large groups: (1) 
The ability to read with a fair degree of speed and comprehension ; 
) The ability to appreciate the fine qualities of good literature; 
The ability to speak correctly and effectively; (4) The ability 
to convey accurately and effectively one’s thoughts in written 
form. The ability to write accurately and effectively implies, 
among other things, the ability to-choose words well, to punctuate 


) } 
2 \ 
3) 


and capitalize appropriately, to use proper and forceful sentence 
and paragraph structure, to spell correctly, to write legibly, and 
to let the composition as a whole exemplify good style. The ability 
to punctuate, in turn, implies among other things the ability to 
use correctly the comma, the colon, the semi-colon, et cetera. 
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In this investigation punctuation was tested by the use of the 
Pressey Punctuation Test; sentence structure by the use of the 
Pressey Sentence Structure Test; the ability to discover and correct 
speech errors, and to select appropriate rules, with the Charters’ 
Diagnostic Language and Grammar Test; the ability to determine 
the meaning of words by the use of Test VI of the Purdue English 
Test; and the ability of high school pupils as to speed and com 
hension in reading with the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading 
Test, the same abilities in college freshmen with the Thorndike 
McCall Reading Scale. All of these tests have been used exten 
sively and have been thoroughly standardized. 

Each high school pupil and each college freshman participating 
in the investigation was asked to take Form 1 or Form A of each 


of these tests as near the beginning of the school year 1925-26 as 


possible, and Form 2 or Form B of each of these tests as near the 


end of the same school year as possible. Each participant was 
also asked to write a theme, not to exceed three hundred words 
in length, at the beginning of the testing period and a second 
theme at the end of the testing period. Only the scores made on 
the tests are discussed in this article. The themes are being scored 
at the present time. 

In order to compare the achievements of pupils studying 
modern foreign languages with pupils not studying any foreig: 
language, four groups were selected. Two of these groups con 
sisted of high school pupils, one group of pupils studying moder: 
foreign languages, the other group not studying any foreign lan 
guage. It was intended that these groups should be as nearly 
equal as possible in school classification and in I. Q.’s. The other 
two groups consisted of college freshmen, a modern foreign lan 
guage group and a non-foreign language group. These two groups 
were also to be as nearly equal as possible in I. Q.’s. The high 
school modern foreign language group studied French, Spanish, 
or German. The college freshman foreign language group studied 
one of these languages or Swedish or Czech. 

In the tabulations, only those high school pupils and colleg 
freshmen were considered who took both fall and spring tests an: 
for whom I. Q.’s. were available. From Table I we learn that th 
scores of 678 high school pupils were available, 392 of these pupils 
studying modern foreign languages and 286 not studying an) 
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foreign language. Similarly, the scores of 297 college freshmen 
were available, 228 studying modern foreign languages and 69 
not studying any foreign language. 

A comparison of the median I. Q.’s of the two high school 
pupil groups reveals that the median I. Q. of the modern foreign 
group is considerably superior to the median I. Q. of the non- 
foreign language group. By using the formulas P. E. Median 
=5/4&Q/(n)'? and that P. E. difference of the medians= 
VP. E. (mdn')?+P. E. (mdn?)?, it was found that 4 P. E. differ- 
ence of the medians is only 2.992, considerably less than the actual 
difference of 4.13. The difference in the median I. Q.’s of the two 
high school pupil groups is, therefore, significant. Table IT indi- 
cates that there is also a preponderance of high school juniors and 


PasLe I 


DISTRIBUTION AND COMPARISON OF I. Q.’s oF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS AND COLLEGI 
I’ RESHMEN 


High School Pupils College Freshmen 
Mod. F.L. Non-F. L. | Mod. F.L. Non-F. L. 


4 


13 
17 
46 
54 
70 
60 
61 
35 


13 


Totals 392 228 69 

Ql 93.69 33. | ~~ 95.00 92.27 

Medians 101.57 ; 101.98 98 .54 
109.63 35 | 110.81 107.87 

7.97 ; 7.91 7.80 

P. E. Median .503 on .655 1.174 

P. FE. difference fall medians 

4x P. E. difference fall medians 

Actual difference 
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seniors in the modern foreign language group as well as a prepon 
derance of sophomores in the non-foreign language group. This 
inequality in median I. Q.’s and also in school classification compli- 
cates somewhat the attempt to compare satisfactorily the scores 
made by the two high school pupil groups. In order to obviate 
this difficulty, a comparison was also made of sophomores or 
juniors or of a large group of pupils with the same I. Q.’s. 
Although the median I. Q. of the college freshman group 
studying modern foreign languages is somewhat higher than the 
median I. Q. of the non-foreign language group, the actual dif 
ference in these medians falls well within 4XP. E. difference of 
these medians. In comparing the scores of the two college fresh 
man groups, the factors of school classification and of I. Q. ’s 


may, therefore, be ignored. 


Paste II 
CLASSIFICATION OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


Fresh. Soph. Junior Senior Totals 

Modern Foreign Language No. 23 74 194 95 386 
Pupils Percent 18.7 26.1 100 
Non-foreign Language No. : 16 281 
Pupils Percent 70 ee : 100 


Space does not permit a reproduction of the detailed distri 
bution of scores made by high school pupils and college freshmen 
on each of the tests used in the investigation. In the Tables whic! 
follow, we shall give only the number of pupils who took bot! 
forms of the test, the median and quartile scores, the amount of 
improvement in median scores, 4X P. E. difference of the fall 
medians, and the actual difference in the fall medians. 

In Table III we have a comparison of the achievement of thi 
high school pupil groups in speed of reading as revealed by the 
use of the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test. In the first 
part of the table the scores of all high school pupils are compared 
The reader will note that the modern foreign language pupil 


group made an improvement of 24.73 while the non-foreign lan 


guage pupil group made an improvement of 33.10. The no 
foreign language pupil group, therefore, shows a larger improvement 





TABLE ITI 
COMPARISON OF SCORES MaApbE BY HiGH SCHOOL PUPILS IN SPEED OF READING 
1. All High School Pupils 
Modern Foreign Language Non-Foreign Language 
Pupils Pupils 
Fall Spring Fall Spring 
Number of Pupils 5 259 259 
Medians a. 87.15 120.25 
33.10 
19 
40 


Improvement 


P. E. Median 

P. I. difference fall medians 
i P. EF. difference 

\ctual difference 


vl S Iphom res Same mis 


x 


Number of Pupils 3 53 

Medians 2 120.42 S55] 
Improvement 33.60 

(1 5.2 7 74.84 
(3 109.58 
) 

+P. bk. difference 19.08 


\ctual difference 


3. High School Juniors 


Number of Pupils 146 146 S4 
Medians 87.84 123.64 90.00 
SO 


Improvement 35 
87 
108.08 
14.60 
+ P. E. difference 12.08 
\ctual difference 2.16 


4. High School Sophomores and Juniors 
I. QO. 80-94 I. QO. 95-104 1. (). 105-119 
Mod. F. L. Mod. F.L. Mod. I. L, 
Non-F. L. Non-F. L. Non-F. L. 
Sophomores—No. 13 61 } 31 27 
Initial Scores 81.66 82.81 83 83.75 104.17 
Final Scores 88.75 104.5 £9 220.35! 25.00 125 


Improvement 7.09 21.69 8. 2: 36.62 “ao .46 


niors—No. 46 26 
Initial Scores 85.00 80.00 
Final Scores .14 110.00 
[Improvement 22.14 30.00 
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than the modern foreign language group. It should be remembered 
at this point that the median I. Q. of the modern foreign language 
pupil group was significantly higher than the median I. Q. of 
the non-foreign language pupil group. This difference will account, 
in part at least, for the higher beginning median score of the modern 
foreign language group. An examination of the beginning scores 
of the modern foreign language group on all of the tests used in 
this investigation will show that they are generally superior 
to the beginning scores of the non-foreign language group. A 
comparison of the fall median scores shows that the modern foreign 
language group is superior by 13.25 to the non-foreign language 
group. This excess is considerably more than 7.94 or 4XP. E. 
difference of these medians. The inequality of these two 
groups in I. Q.’s, and the significant superiority of the be- 
ginning median of the modern foreign language group, makes it 
difficult to interpret the relative improvement of the two groups 
The second part of Table III attempts to obviate these inequalities 
by comparing the scores made by the high school sophomores 
with the same I. Q.’s. The disturbing factors of school classifica 
tion and I. Q.’s are here eliminated. The improvement of thé 
modern foreign language group is 33.60, whereas the improvement 
of the non-foreign language group is 24.27, a significant super 
iority in favor of the modern foreign language group. The actual 
difference of 1.31 in the fall medians of these two groups is virtu 
ally negligible when we compare it with 19.08, or 4XP. | 

difference of these medians. The third part of Table III rep 
resents a comparison of the scores made by the high school 
juniors with the same I. Q. The improvement of the moder! 
foreign language group is 35.80 as compared with an improve 
ment of 33.18 for the non-foreign language group. A com 
parison of the actual difference in the fall medians with 4XP.1 

difference of these medians shows that we have here two goo 
groups for comparison. These pupils were all high school juniors 
with the same I. Q.’s and the two groups have virtually the sam« 


beginning scores. The superiority in achievement is slightly 
favor of the modern foreign language group. 

In part four of Table III, the high school sophomores and 
juniors are divided into three I. Q. groups. In each group the 
modern foreign language pupils and the non-foreign languag: 
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pupils of the same I. Q. are pitted against each other. The foreign 
language sophomores, whose I. Q.’s are 80-94, made a net improve- 
ment in speed of reading of 7.09, while the non-foreign language 
sophomores with the same I. Q.’s made a net improvement of 
21.69. If the reader will compare the relative improvement in 
median scores of the modern foreign language pupils and the 
non-foreign language pupils in each of the I. Q. groups, he will 
note that in the low I. Q. group the non-foreign language pupils 
show a decided superiority, while in the high I. Q. group, the 
modern foreign language pupils show superiority. Both the sopho- 
mores and juniors show this tendency. Apparently the study of 
modern foreign languages significantly increases the ability in 
speed of reading if the high school pupil has a high I. Q., but when 
he has a low I. Q. he seems to fail to make as much improvement 
as the non-foreign language pupil with the same I. Q. This leads 
one to surmise that success in developing desirable abilities in 
English through the study of modern foreign languages depends 
largely upon the I. Q. of the pupil. 

The substantiation of this surmisal will depend on several 
factors which should be mentioned here. One is the number of 
scores which are available. It must be admitted that the number 
of scores in the modern foreign language pupil group with low 
mental ability and also with high mental ability, in part four of 
lable III, is relatively small. Another factor is the initial score. 
If the initial score of a foreign language pupil is significantly 
higher than the initial score of a non-foreign language pupil with 
the same I. Q., or vice versa, the possibility of improvement must 
be considered. The initial median scores of the foreign language 
pupils and of the non-foreign language pupils in the low I. Q. 
group are very similar. The perfect score on Form 2 of the Monroe 
Standard Silent Reading Test is 145. In the case of the foreign 
language high school sophomores with low I. Q.’s the difference 
between 81.66 and 145, or 63.34, represents the possibility of 
improvement. These pupils actually made a net improvement of 
7.09. In the case of the non-foreign language pupils of the same 
school classification and I. Q., the difference between 82.81 and 
145, or 62.19, represents the possibility of improvement. These 
pupils actually made a net improvement of 21.69. The influence 
of the possibility of improvement on the relative achievement of 
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the two high school pupil groups is much more evident in the 
average and high I. Q. groups. In the high I. Q. group the modern 
foreign language pupils had an initial median score of 83.75, as 
compared with 104.17, the initial median score of the non-foreign 
language pupils. The final median scores of the two groups are 
virtually the same. The superiority of the modern foreign language 
pupils in this case is really not as great as it appears because the 
initial median score of the non-foreign language pupils was much 
nearer perfection. 

A third factor which should be considered is the quality of the 
instruction in English. The scores in this investigation were safe 
guarded in this respect by the requirement that all high school 
pupils and college students participating should be subjected to 
the same conditions as far as instruction in English was concerned 
Foreign language and non-foreign language pupils and students 
were under the same type of English instruction indiscriminately 

As far as speed in reading is concerned, the comparative scores 
in Table III indicate that when high school pupils of the same I. Q 
and of the same school classification are compared, the moder 
foreign language pupil group shows an achievement superior t 
the non-foreign language group. We are also justified in concluding 
that the lower the I. Q. of a high school pupil studying a moder: 
foreign language, the greater is the probability of an actual inte: 
ference with the development of this ability, and, contrariwis« 
the higher the I. Q. of the modern foreign language pupil, th« 
greater seems to be the probability of a favorable influence of th 


study of the foreign language on the development of this ability 


As we turn our attention to Table IV, which records the com 
parative achievement of high school pupils and college freshmen 
in comprehension in reading, we note that when all high schoo 
pupils are considered the modern foreign language group shows a! 
improvement of 7.71 while the non-foreign language group show: 
an improvement of 4.84. The superiority in achievement is i! 
favor of the modern foreign language group. In the second part 
of this Table, high school sophomores with the same I. Q.’s ar 
compared. Here the superiority of the modern foreign languag: 
group becomes very significant, the improvement being almost 
twice as large as that of the non-foreign language group. 

In the third part of this Table, the sophomores are divided int: 
three I. Q. groups. In every I. Q. group the superiority in improve 
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ment in median score is in favor of the modern foreign language 
pupils. It should be noted, however, that the superiority of the 
foreign language pupils is much greater in the high I. Q. group 
than in the low I. Q. group. This is additional evidence to prove 
that a high I. Q. increases the probability of a favorable iniluence 
of modern foreign language study on the development of abilities 
in English. 


FABLE I\ 


COMPARISON OF ACHIEVEMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS AND COLLEGE F&?}SHMEN 
IN COMPREHENSION IN READING 


1. All High School Pupils 
Modern Foreign Language Non-Foreign Lar cuage 
High School Pupils High School izipils 
Spring Fall SSring 
Number of Pupils 36: 365 262 26% 
Medians : 38.99 27.60 
Improvement rie i 
28.49 20.40 
42.58 51.44 37.50 
é 9.46 11.47 8.55 
4x P. E. difference fall medians 3.616 
Actual difference fall medians 3.68 


2. High School Sophomores 


Number of Pupils 63 63 
Medians 27.32 35... 


5 


Improvement 8.43 
3 


Ql 21.69 30 
Q3 40.57 

Q 9.44 

+x P. E. difference fall medians 6.84 

\ctual difference fall medians 97 


3. High School Sophomores—I. Q. Groups 
I. Q. 80-94 I. Q. 95-104 I. Q. 105- 119 
Mod. F. L. Mod. F.L. Mod. F.L. 2 
Non-F. L. Non-F. L. Non-F. L. 
imber of pupils 15 60 2 35 20 23 
Initial Median Scores 21.88 23.00 oy 5.94 31.67 
Final Median Scores 28.13 26.11 36. Si. 45.00 
Improvement in 
median scores 6.25 3.81 


N 
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4. College Freshmen (Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale) 


Number of Students 207 207 63 63 
Medians 67.32 65.40 67.06 63.56 
Improvement bios 3.50 
Ql 61.79 61.67 61.96 60.53 
Q3 72.22 72.91 69.87 68.75 
Q ey 5.62 3.96 4.11 
4 P. E. difference fall medians 3.08 

Actual difference 26 


In part four of Table IV we discover that the college freshmen 
in the modern foreign language group and also in the non-foreign 
language group sustained a loss in comprehension in reading. The 
loss of the modern foreign language group is smaller than the loss 
of the non-foreign language group, which indicates that the 
modern foreign language group is superior. The evidence, then, 
is clearly in favor of the assumption that the study of modern 
foreign languages influences favorably the development of ability 
to comprehend in reading. 

A comparison of the fall and spring median scores made by the 
modern foreign language high school pupils in punctuation, as 
indicated in Table V, shows that this group of pupils made a net 
improvemeni of .04. The non-foreign language pupil group made 
a net improvement of .97. The norms on this punctuation test 
show an annual improvement of two points. Thus, neither group 
made the normal amount of improvement during the school year in 
which they were tested. In the second part of this Table, we have 
the comparative scores of high school juniors with the sam« 
[. Q.’s. Both groups show an actual loss, but the loss of the moder 
foreign language group is greater than the loss of the non-foreign 
language group. Apparently the improvement in punctuation is 
greater in the sophomore than in the junior year of high scho« 
work. In the third part of this Table the comparative scores sho\ 
a uniform, although small, superiority in favor of the non-foreig! 
language pupils. The college freshman non-foreign languagt 
group also shows a superiority over the modern foreign languagt 
group. The reader should note the superior initial median scores 
of the foreign language high school pupils and college freshmen 
Although the possibility of improvement in all cases is still great 
the perfect score on the test being 30—this fact tends to decrease 
the significance of the superior improvement of the non-foreign 
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TABLE \ 


COMPARISON OF SCORES MADE BY HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS AND COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
ON PRESSEY PUNCTUATION TEST 


1. All High School Pupils 


Modern Foreign Language Non-Foreign Language 
Pupils Pupils 
Fall Spring Fall Spring 

Number of Pupil 371 371 281 281 
Medians 15.98 16.02 13.71 14.68 
Improvement 04 97 
(1 12.01 11.96 10.40 10.80 
(3 19.50 20.31 id 30 18.75 
() 3.75 $18 3 S& 3 OR 
tx P. kK. ditference fall medians 1.44 
Actual difference ae 


2. High School Juniors—Same I. O. 


Number of Pupils 75 75 60 60 
Medians 16.5 15.55 15.00 14.75 
Improvement 95 Bs 
Q1 12.36 10.95 11.44 10.71 
(3 20.45 19.90 17.80 19.00 
QO $.045 4.475 3.18 £.15 
4 P. E. difference fall medians 3.112 
\ctual difference 5 
High School Junitors—I. QV. Groups 
I. QO. 80-89 I. (. 95-104 I. Q. 110-119 
Mod. F. L. Non-F. L. Mod. F. L. Non-F. L. Mod. F. L. Non-F. L. 
Number of Pupils 18 16 10) 34 17 10 
Initial Scores 10.3 12.0 17.4 15.6 19.3 19.0 
Final Scores 9.5 13.0 16.7 15.0 18.7 18.5 
[Improvement 8 1.0 7 6 6 5 
4. College Freshmen 

Number of Students 216 216 62 62 
Medians 20.2 21.8 18.5 20.5 
Improvement 1.6 2.0 
Ql 16.00 18.55 14.1 17.43 
3 22.74 24.28 21.30 2313 
QO 5:37 2.87 3.61 2.85 
+ P. E. difference fall medians 2.584 
\ctual difference BR 


language pupils and students. As far as the development of ability 
to punctuate is concerned, we must conclude, then, that the com- 
parative scores made by high school pupils and college freshmen 





acces cece iY sae 
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indicate that modern foreign language study fails to influence 
favorably the development of this ability. In every case, the non- 
foreign language groups show a greater improvement than the 
modern foreign language groups. 

In the first part of Table VI a comparison of the median scores 
made on the Pressey Sentence Structure Test by the two high 
school pupil groups, in which the factors of school classification 
and I. Q.’s have not been eliminated, shows that the initial and 
final median scores of each group are virtually the same. The 
initial superiority of the modern foreign language pupil group is 
again in evidence. In the second part of this Table, the factor of 
mental ability is taken into account. Here the non-foreign lan- 
guage pupil group shows a slight superiority over the foreign 
language group. The actual difference in the initial median scores 
of the two groups barely falls within 4X P. E. difference of these 
medians. In comparing the relative achievement of the modern 


TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF SCORES MADE BY HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS AND COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
ON PRESSEY SENTENCE STRUCTURE TEST 


1. All High School Pupils 


Modern Foreign Language Non-Foreign Language 
Pupils Pupils 
Spring Fall Spring 

Number of Pupils 7 378 8 282 
Medians 7.6 17.8 5. 15.8 
Improvement 
Q1 14.51 14 
Q3 20.49 20.. 
Q 2.99 2.8 
4 P. E. difference fall medians 
Actual difference 


2. High School Pupils—Same I. Q. 

Number of Pupils 193 193 138 
Medians 17.61 17.74 15.94 
Improvement a 
Q1 14.36 5.83 
Q3 20.78 .87 
Q 3.21 .02 
4 P. E. difference fall medians 1.716 

¢ 


1 
7 


Actual difference 
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3. High School Pupils—I. Q. Groups 
I. Q. 85-89 I. Q. 95-104 I. Q. 110-114 
Mod. F. L. Non-F. L. Mod. F. L. Non-F. L. Mod. F. L. Non-F. L. 
Number of Pupils 34 34 115 84 44 20 
Initial Scores 13.9 13.8 Yee 16.1 21.0 21.0 
Final Scores 14.2 15 17.6 16.4 20.0 20.6 
4 


) 
1.4 3 re —1.0 4 


Improvement 


e Freshmen 


4. ( olle 


Number of Students 214 214 
Medians 20.4 19.9 
Improvement —.5 
17.59 
21.90 
P35 


is 


4 P. E. difference fal! medians 660 


\ctual difference § 


foreign language pupils and the non-foreign language pupils in 
the three I. Q. groups, in part three of Table VI, we note that the 
latter are uniformly superior. In comparing the relative achieve- 
ment of the two groups of college freshmen, we note that the mod- 
ern foreign language group sustains a slightly greater loss than 
the non-foreign language group. Our net conclusion in regard to 
the development of the ability to discover faulty sentence struc 
ture is that the study of a modern foreign language does not favor 
the development of this ability. This is true of high school pupils 
and also of college freshmen. 
According to the first part of Table VII, the modern foreign 
language pupil group shows a slight superiority over the non- 
foreign language pupil group in the ability to discover language 
errors and to correct them. Unfortunately the initial superiority 
f the modern foreign language pupil group is so great that it is 
difficult to say whether this improvement is really significant. The 
econd part of this Table reveals that the non-foreign language 
pupil group of juniors is slightly superior to the modern foreign 
inguage pupil group of the same classification and with the same 
|. Q.’s. The superior initial median score of the modern foreign 
inguage pupils must, however, be considered since the perfect 
score on this test is only 40. A comparison of the improvement 
made by modern foreign language pupils and non-foreign language 
pupils in the third part of Table VII indicates that the study of 
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modern foreign languages interferes with the development oi 
ability in language if the pupil possesses a low I. Q. On the other 
hand such study has a favorable influence on the development of 
this ability if the pupil’s I. Q. is high. The improvement in median 
score on the part of the modern foreign language pupils with low 
I. Q.’s is zero, whereas the improvement of the non-foreign lan 
guage pupils of similar ability is 4.8. Contrariwise, the modern 
foreign language pupils with high I. Q.’s made an improvement oi 
2.4 in median score while the non-foreign language pupils wit}! 


> 


the same I. Q.’s lost 1.3. 
rasie VII 


COMPARISON OF SCORES MADE BY HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS AND COLLEGE Ft 
ON CHARTERS LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR TEST 
LANGUAGE 
1. All High School Pupils 
Modern Foreign Language Non-Foreign Languag: 
Pupils Pupils 
Spring é Spring 
Number of Pupils 360 7 3 
Medians ; 29.63 
Improvement 1.95 
24.20 
3345 
63 
41 P. E. difference fall medians 


\ctual difference 


Number of Pupils 

Medians 

Improvement 

Q1 

Q3 

2] 

4 P. E. difference fall medians 4.864 


Actual difference 3.4 


> 


3. High School Juniors—I. Q. Groups 
I. Q. 80-89 I. Q. 95-104 I. Q. 110-119 
Mod. F. L. Non-F. L. Mod. F. L. Non-F. L. Mod. F. L. Non-F. | 
Number of Pupils 19 19 40 3 16 10 
: 31.8 


Initial Scores a3 18 28.7 


) 
Final Scores 21.3 23 30.3 23 34.2 


Improvement 0 4.! 1.6 y 2.4 
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4. College Freshmen 
Number of Students 
Medians 


Improvement 


1x P. Kk. difference fall medians 2.196 
| 


Actual difference 00 


The non-foreign language college freshman group is slightly 
superior to the modern foreign language college freshmen. The 
initial median scores are very similar and a comparison of the 
improvement seems, therefore, to be highly reliable. It must be 
admitted that since the perfect score on this test is 40, we cannot 
expect much improvement. We may say, then, that the study of 
modern foreign languages, in general, does not affect noticeably the 
development of the ability to discover and to correct speech errors. 

The perfect score on the grammar test in the Charters’ Lan- 
guage and Grammar Test is forty. When we compare the median 
scores made by the high school pupil groups, as found in Table 
VIII, with this perfect score it will be apparent that the high 
school pupils tested were not very familiar with rules in grammar. 
\ comparison of the median scores made by the high school 
pupil groups, in part one of this Table, shows that the modern 
foreign language pupils are decidedly superior to the non-foreign 
inguage pupils. When we eliminate the factor of I. Q. in the sec- 
nd part of Table VIII, we find that this superiority of the modern 
ioreign language pupil group is reduced considerably, but we must 
not fail to note the significantly higher initial median score of the 
oreign language pupils. It should be noted in part three of Table 
\IIL that the modern foreign language pupils with low I. Q.’s 
how an actual loss in ability in grammar, the non-foreign language 
pupils with the same I. Q.’s a small gain. Pupils with high I. Q.’s 
show the opposite tendency, the modern foreign language pupils 
howing a very favorable influence. The amounts of improvement 

ade by the two groups of college freshmen is virtually the same. 

might be suggested that college freshmen may have reached the 
oint where little improvement is possible. The distinctly higher 
nedian scores when compared with the median scores of the high 
chool pupils would indicate that this is true. The comparative 
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median scores indicate that with high school pupils the study of 
modern foreign languages exerts a favorable influence on the 
development of abilities in grammar, while with college freshmen 
such influence is not evident. 


PasLe VIII 


BY HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS AND COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


COMPARISON OF SCORES MAD! 
ON CHARTERS LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR TEST 





GRAMMAR 


1. All High School Pupils 
Modern Foreign Language Non-Foreign Language 
Pupils Pupils 
Fall Spring Fall Spring 
Number of Pupils 363 363 272 2i2 
Medians 14.6 16.7 11.4 12.4 
Improvement ae 1.0 
Q1 9.22 10.68 6.66 6.94 
Q3 21.52 23.34 16.82 18.41 
Q 6.15 6.33 5.08 5.74 
4x P. E. difference fall medians 2.232 
Actual difference 3.2 
2. High School Pupils—Same I. Q. 

Number of Pupils 181 181 132 132 
Medians 13.92 iS.49 11.0 12.33 
Improvement 1.85 '.33 
Ql 10.16 9.59 7.5 7.83 
Q3 19.95 22.28 16.5 18.09 
Q 4.9 6.35 4.5 o.83 
4 P. E. difference fall medians 2.672 
Actual difference 2.92 





3. High School Pupils—I. Q. Groups 
I. Q. 85-89 I. Q. 95-104 I. Q. 110-114 
Mod. F. L. Non-F. L. Mod. F. L. Non-F. L. Mod. F. L. Non-F. L. 
Number of Pupils 31 34 110 80 40 18 
Initial Scores 10.8 9.3 13.9 10.9 3 ej 21.0 
Final Scores 10.0 9.7 14.0 12.5 24.7 21.0 
Improvement — .8 .4 a 1.6 3.0 0 
4. College Freshmen 

Number of Students 212 212 64 64 
Medians 23.0 24.2 20.3 21.6 
Improvement £.3 
Q1 17.94 17.75 14.29 15.0 
Q3 28.29 Ker 26.0 3.71 
Q 5.18 7.91 5.86 5.36 
4x P. E. difference fall medians 4.14 
Actual difference a 
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In Table IX, we have a comparison of the scores made by high 
school pupils and college freshmen on Test 6 of the Purdue English 
lest. Among high school pupils, the superiority in vocabulary 
seems to be in favor of the non-foreign language group. The superi- 
ority of the modern foreign language group in median I, Q. and 
the significant initial median score make interpretation difficult. 
With college freshmen, the reverse condition seems to prevail. In 
part two of this Table, the modern foreign language colleze group 
shows greater improvement than the non-foreign language college 
group. The perfect score on this test is 30 and both high school 
pupils and college freshmen fall far short of this score. 


TABLE IX 


COMPARISON OF SCORES MADE BY HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS AND COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
ON VOCABULARY—PURDUE ENGLISH TEST 


1. All High School Pupils 


Modern Foreign Language Non-Foreign Language 


Pupils Pupils 

Fall Spring Fall Spring 
Number of Pupils 284 284 238 238 
Medians 11.34 12.33 9.6 11.21 
[Improvement .99 1.61 
JI 8.49 9.17 6.90 8.69 
Q3 14.15 17.96 12.38 13.80 
Q 2.83 4.40 2.74 2.56 
P. E. Medians .210 .226 303 .208 
P. E. difference fall medians . 368 
+ P. E. difference fall medians 1.472 
\ctual difference fall medians 1.74 

2. College Freshmen 
Number of Pupils 171 171 53 53 
Medians 12.4 16.2 2.2 5.2 
Improvement 3.8 3.0 
Ol 9.23 13.67 8.64 11.56 
Q3 17.33 19.85 15.94 18.69 
Q 4.05 3.09 3.65 3.57 
P. E. Medians .389 .295 .626 .613 
P. E. difference fall medians .737 
4x P. E. difference fall medians 2.948 


\ctual difference fall medians i 
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TABLE X 
GAINS IN MEDIAN ScoRES MADE ON 
INVESTIGATION 
Mod. IF. hi Non F. 8 


Groups 


Reading Speed 
All High School pupils 24 
High School Sophomores 33 
High School Juniors 35 


Reading 


All High School pupils ] 


Comprehension 


High School Sophomores 8 


College Freshmen 


Punctuation 


All High School Pupils 


High School Sophomores 1 


High School Juniors 


High School Seniors 


High School Juniors 
(Same Mental Ability 


College Freshmen 


sentence Structure 


All High School Pupils 
High School Pupils 
(Same Mental. Ability) 


College Freshmen 


Language 


All High School Pupils 1 


High School Juniors 
College Freshmen 


(Grammar 


we 


All High School Pupils 2 
High School Pupils 
(Same Mental Ability) 1 


College Freshmen 


Vocabulary 


All High School Pupils 


College Freshmen 


Norte: In the above table we have 
made by both groups. 


60 


SO) 


71 
43 


9? 


9Q5 


60 


20 


95 
02 
60 


10 


85 
20 


.99 
KF 


80 


Groups 


w~ tro 


_ 
Nm 
~I 


o~ 
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84 


44 
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1.61 


3.00 


rHI 


Pest 


Superiority 


Inferiority of 


Modern 


( srOUpS 


30 
OO 
30 


70 
1) 


x0 


20 


44 


18 


20 


62 


SU 


a recapitulation of the gains in median scor 
In the third column we have the gain or the loss of | 
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SQ 


modern foreign language group as compared with the non-foreign language group 


hus in speed in reading, the modern foreign language group made a median gain of 


24.73, the non-foreign language group made a median gain of 33.10. This represents 


] 


a loss 


RECAPITULATION ¢ 


Reading 


High School Ssophomor 


High S« 


Reading 


High School Sophomores 


Punctuation 


High School Juniors 


sentence Structure 
High School Pupils 


Language 


High School Juniors 


Grammar 


High School Pupils 


NOTE: 


Speed 


hool Junior 


Comprehension 


GAINS AND Losses MaApt 


No 
(Gains 
No. 
Gains 


No. 


Gains 


No. 


Gains 


No. 


Gains 


No. 
Gains 


No. 
Gains 


PasLe XI 


Low I. Q. 
Mod. Non 
Poi. FR. 
13 61 


7.09 21.69 


46 26 


22.14 30.00 


18 16 
80 1.00 
34 34 
.30 1.40 
19 19 
00 1.80 
31 34 
— .80 .40 


The above table was constructed to show the 


BY THE THREE I. 


\verage I. Q. 


Mod. Non 
F.L r.L. 
23 31 


18.25 36.62 
50 36 


Git 33.93 


28 35 
7.25 5.56 

40 34 
— .10 60 

115 S4 
10 30 

10) 31 
1.60 20 

110 80 
.10 1.60 


41.2 


is far as the modern foreign language group is concerned, of 8.37, etc. 


Mod. 
P fa, 


li 


7A) 


50 


27.69 


20 


13.33 


60 


1.00 


16 


40 
3.00 


(). GROUPS 


High I. Q. 


Nor 


20 


10 


18 


I 


(HM) 


(4) 


comparative gains or: 


losses in median scores of pupils of various I. Q.’s. The modern foreign languate 


pupils with low I. Q.’s are compared with non-foreign language pupils with t)i 


same I. Q.’s. Similarly, the pupils of average and also with high I. Q.’s are compared 2 
We note that the high school sophomores with low I. Q.’s studying modern forein 


languages made a gain in median score of 7.09 in speed in reading, while tix 


sophomores with the same I. Q.’s not studying a modern foreign language made a 


gain in median score of 21.69 on the same test, etc. 


In Tables X and XI we have a recapitulation of the medias 


gains made on all of the tests by the two groups. These gains 


oC 
I 


recapitulated here to objectify our net conclusions, which are: ‘ts 
follows: (a) That it is difficult to defend the general statement tha! 
the study of a modern foreign language will always aid in the de 


velopment of desirable abilities in English; (b) That, in general, 
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the evidence indicates clearly that the study of modern foreign 
languages aids in the development of speed and comprehension in 
reading, especially with high school pupils; (c) That the evidence 
is favorable to the conclusion that the study of modern foreign 
languages aids in the development of ability in grammar and in 
the development of vocabulary; (d) That it is doubtful whether 
the study of modern foreign languages aids in the development of 
ability to punctuate correctly, to discover faulty sentence struc 
ture, or to discover speech errors and to correct them; (e) That the 
evidence indicates rather clearly that the lower the I. Q. of a 
modern foreign language pupil, the greater is the probability that 
the study of a modern foreign language will actually interfere 
with his attempt to develop desirable abilities in English; and, 
contrariwise, that the higher the I. Q. of a modern foreign language 
pupil the greater is the probability that the study of a modern 
foreign language will influence favorably the development of 
such abilities. The recapitulation of gains and losses in median 
scores in Table XI shows that, except in punctuation and in sen 
tence structure, the modern foreign language pupils with high 
I. Q.’s uniformly show a greater gain than the non-foreign language 
pupils. On the other hand, the modern foreign language pupils 
with low I. Q’s, except in comprehension in reading, uniformly 


show a smaller gain than the non-foreign language pupils. 


OscaR H. WERNER 
The Teachers College 
The University of Nebraska 














THE SPANISH MOVEMENT IN GERMANY* 


HE most extensive circles in present-day Germany are inter- 

ested in Spain: her people, her land, her civilization. In a 
somewhat superficial fashion the saying has been coined, ‘‘Spanish 
is modern,” but the interest in Spain is too deep, too warm, and too 
spiritually grounded to be nothing but a mere fashion. Moreover, 
the first quarter of the twentieth century is by no means the first 
period in which our attention was directed to the Iberian Penin- 
sula. A full century ago the enthusiasm in Germany for Spain and 
the Spanish people and literature was proportionately as great as 
today. To be sure, the relations between Germany and Spain can 
be traced much farther, back into the Middle Ages: diplomatic 
relations, pilgrimages to Santiago, and the rovings of artists are 
so many ties between the two lands. The romantic period, how- 
ever, may undoubtedly claim the merit of the first sympathetic 
appreciation of the Spanish soul, the enthusiastic familiarization 
of the German lands with that soul and its most individual utter- 
ances. The German Jacob Grimm was the first to present to his 
contemporaries a selection of Spanish romances with an intelligent 
introduction. Friedrich Diez, the founder of Romance studies in 
Germany, furnished translations of old Spanish romances in a 
manner that was philologically impeccable. Even before his time, 
Herder had occupied himself with the translation of Spanish 
romances into German. But other types of Spanish literature had 
occupied the minds of men at the turn of the century. It was in 
that day that Lessing pointed to the magnificent and at the same 
time indigenous dramatic literature of the Spaniards. Goethe was 
inspired by Calderon’s steadfast prince, and Tieck’s translation of 
‘Don Quixote” caused the latter to become one of the ‘‘folk books”’ 


* Dr. Adalbert Himel is one of the best known Romance scholars in Germany. 
He is a professor at the University of Wiirzburg and is a corresponding member of 
the Hispanic Society of America. He has been particularly active in developing 
the teaching of Spanish in Germany. 

The present article was submitted to the Journal over a year ago, and we 
hereby apologize very humbly to Dr. Himel for this most regrettable delay in 
publication. Since many readers who would be interested in this article may not 
¢ thoroughly conversant with German, we have decided to present it in trans- 
lation, and the translator is responsible for any verbal infelicities in the text.—Ed. 
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of the German people. A. W. Schlegel translated Spanish dramas, 
and a series of other important figures in German literature, e.g. 
Eichendorff, Chamisso, Heine, Uhland, and Brentano, made adap- 
tations or translations of Spanish works. And how profoundly 
representatives of German philosophy, such as Arthur Schopen- 
hauer, occupied themselves with Spanish literature has likewise 
been sufficiently demonstrated. Then Count Schack prosecuted 
his studies in the Spanish drama, a work which despite its errors 
in detail still possesses unique significance, while Fastenrath com- 
posed literary studies of German and Spanish literature, and 
followed the example of Barcelona in calling into life the flower 
festivals of Cologne. Toward the end of the century it was particu- 
larly travel literature dealing with Spain which nourished in 
cultivated circles an interest in the Iberian Peninsula. The travel 
pictures of Countess Hahn-Hahn, the descriptions of Lorinser, and 
the unique travel account of Alban Stolz found a joyful reception. 

In the field of Spanish instruction the most active person was 
Fesenmayr, professor in Munich, who produced a Spanish grammar 
and established a series of Spanish text editions which were to 
enable the student to combine the study of Spanish literature with 
that of the language. In Saxony Professor Kressner pursued 
similar aims. However, at this time the pursuit of Spanish studies 
was almost exclusively a private affair. This is immediately clear 
from a glance at the dissertations and lecture programs of the 
last twenty years before the War. At that time only Gottfried 
Baist in Freiburg and Carl Vollmdéller in Dresden were authorities 
on Spanish. To be sure, other Romanists included Spanish in 
their lectures and practical courses now and then. But dissertations 
concerning Spanish language and literature appeared only spo- 
radically. Relatively more frequent were the text editions in the 
‘“Romanische Bibliothek”? of Wendelin Forster or in Vollmdller’s 
“Society for Romance Literature.’”’ Indeed, the greatest merit 
belongs to Carl Vollméller through his critical annual review, in 
which scholars of all nations supplied information as to progress 
in the entire field of Romance philology. In every respect he 


granted Spanish its place in the sun. The Spanish section was 
edited principally by Baist, A. L. Stiefel, Milton Buchanan, 
and the present writer. In these commentaries one will find 
listed all the new publications down to the year 1912 that are 
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at all noteworthy. As a matter of fact, even as reviewers we 
always pounced with truly ravenous appetite upon newly pub- 
lished studies, and. on the other hand, as author of a work con- 
cerning cosas de Espana we always had the greatest fear of A. L. 
Stiefel’s sharp criticism and drew a deep breath of relief if we had 
escaped relatively unscathed. According to my knowledge of 
affairs the Spanish dissertations which appeared in Germany before 
the War were reviewed rather searchingly both in and out of 
Germany. This was certainly due in part to the fact that before 
the War Germany was making but few contributions to the investi- 
gation of Spanish language and literature. 

Then came the World War. Spain preserved towards us 
Germans an honest neutrality, a knightly bearing. Scholars, 
authors, clergy, officers, journalists, manufacturers, all had for 
Germany words of praise, even of admiration. Spanich philan- 
thropy was not stingy towards Germany’s need. So there arose, 
even among the great masses of German people, a warm and grate- 
ful feeling for Spain. Sayings about Spanish chivalry passed from 
mouth to mouth, and in the hours of the deepest distress, of the 
utter forsakenness of our nation, it was always Spain from which 
a gleam of light and a ray of joy kept making its way among 
the hard-pressed rank and file. No wonder that numerous voices 
were raised demanding a more thorough study of the Spanish 
language and literature and an exchange with Spain in intellectual 
and economic fields. Originating in this feeling of the entire nation, 
in December 1915 a German-Spanish Union was founded at 
Stuttgart which also awakened active echoes in Spain. Naturally, 
interest in the Spanish motherland directed our eyes also to the 
Spanish-speaking lands of the American continents. The broad 
virgin lands interested the German immigrant, the gigantic terri- 
torial markets and the rich native products attracted the attention 
of German merchants and manufacturers. Thus the purely ideal- 
istic bases for the advancement of German-Spanish relations were 
also combined with others of a purely practical nature. 

It is not uninteresting to observe now, after a lapse of almost 
seven years since the end of the World War, how these many-sided 
interests in Spain have already had their effect and what results 
they have achieved. To be sure, it is still not very easy to untangle 
the network of interests and thus secure a clear view of the whole. 
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First of all, a new literature was created to satisfy the interest of 
our people as a whole in the Spanish land and nation. Some of the 
writers had enjoyed hospitality in Spain during the War and thus 
had had plentiful opportunity to make more than superficial obser- 
vations. —The German who now wishes to read descriptions of the 
Spanish land will take in hand a book by Maass, by Mayrhofer, by 
Lothar, by Kuypers, or by Kerr, and will soon find himself in the 
very heart of Spanish life on the Puerta del Sol or in the Calle de 
Sierpes, among the marvelous structures of Granada, or in the 
streets of Toledo. He will rove through Valencia’s sun-irradiated 
gardens, or the desolate windswept mancha. He reads about 
Spanish idealism and its strong religious note; he knows Spanish 
realism with its healthy, fresh, humorous aspect. In addition to 
these books, some of which are provided with illustrations, whether 
views of the Spanish landscape or reproductions of Spanish art, 
we may cite Hielscher’s work on ‘*‘Unknown Spain” (Das unbe 
kannte Spanien) as one which offers a particularly good intro 
duction to the Spanish land. It has more than 500 heliogravures 
and offers many familiar views, but also very much that is unfamil 
iar: new beauties of glorious cathedrals and monasteries, but also 
hitherto unfamiliar, desolate, ravine-cleft stretches of land. We 
may also mention the travel letters of the Frankfort professor 
Dessauer and the particularly interesting letters of the art 
historian, Carl Justi, whose work on “Velazquez and his Century”’ 
is a valuable achievement, and not only in the field of the history 
of art. Indeed, it is precisely in the field of Spanish art-history 
that we Germans have many good books offered us. The works of 
the Munich art historian, August Liebmann Mayer, offer partic- 
ularly copious and even inexhaustible material. Apart from his 
‘History of Spanish Painting” he has also written separate works 
on Goya, Ribera, and Velazquez, and has published works on the art 
of old Spain, on medieval plastic art, on Baroque sculpture in Spain, 
on the Mudejar style, and on the sculptures of Spanish-Gothic 
portals. Yet he is by no means the only one who has occupied 
himself with Spanish art. Names such as those of Hugo Kehrer 
Carl Neumann, Joseph Braun, and others might be mentioned at 
this point. In the field of archaeology the works of Adolph Schulten 
on ‘‘Numancia”’ and “‘Tartessos’’ deserve special mention. In the 
year 1920a Munich Hispanist, Ludwig Pfandl, published a compre 
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hensive work, calculated to interest all the groups of our people, 
on Spanish civilization and customs in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Here he devotes much space to the personality 
of Philip II, as of the last three Hapsburgs on the royal throne of 
Spain. He discusses the governmental system of that day, the 
Inquisition; he describes the various categories of Spanish society, 
treats of the national pride and the code of honor of the Spaniards 
of that age, their religiousness, their superstition, and their moral- 
ity. Then he lingers over education and instruction as well as 
literary customs, speaks of the types of publication, and describes 
the daily life in the motley variety of its manifestations. The final 
chapter is devoted to Spanish idealism and Spanish realism. Side 
by side with this work stands the first part of a most unhackneyed 
history of Spanish literature by the same author, which embraces 
the middle Ages and the Renaissance. As a more recent work, the 
condensed history of Spanish literature by Theodor Heinermann 
may be mentioned. In his guide to the literary master-works of the 
Romance literatures Helmut Hatzfeld has devoted a special volume 
to Spanish master-pieces. I myself have issued a German trans- 
lation of the ‘History of Spanish Literature’ by the English 
Hispanist, Fitzmaurice-Kelley, and combined with it an extensive 
bibliography compiled by myself, which brings the contemporary 
scholarly work down to date, thus making accessible to my 
countrymen this uncommonly thorough book, which is especially 
useful as a work of reference. A brief history of Spanish literature, 
which should take into account its chief currents, I have already 
undertaken for the series ‘“‘Jedermanns Biicherei.’’ Of my critical 
edition of ‘Don Quixote,’ prepared from the oldest editions and 
provided with ample commentary, the first volume has just 
appeared. This represents the first critical edition of “‘Don 
Quixote’? to be published in Germany. Max Leopold Wagner 
treats the main currents of Spanish-American literature in a 
volume of Teubner’s ‘‘Studienbiicherei.”” A whole series of de- 
tailed studies on scientific lines have appeared in recent years. In 
consequence of the inflation, however, but few of these could be 
printed. They lie for the most part in typescript in the university 
libraries awaiting publication. To get into print researches which 
like these treat of purely scientific problems is naturally a difficult 
matter. I have therefore now founded, in collaboration with the 
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Wiirzburg professors Sapper and Franz, a series called ‘Studies 
Concerning America and Spain’’—this will appear in three groups: 
a geographical one, one dealing with folklore and history, and one 
dealing with literature and philology—which is intended to make 
easier the printing of valuable contributions in these fields. We 
have already brought out six numbers, three on geography, two 
on the history of civilization, and my studies on Lope de Vega’s 
youthful dramas constitute the beginning of the group on the 
history of literature. Aside from literary works philological ones 
have been published, such as the ‘‘Old Spanish Grammar’”’ by 
Zauner, which has already reached a second edition, and a number 
of grammars for school and self-instruction. Some of these peda- 
gogical works are intended rather for practical commercial pur 
poses, some take into consideration the degree of education of the 
learner, and his knowledge of Latin. Professor Eberhard Vogel, 
for example, has written a very neat introduction to the Spanish 
language for those versed in Latin, which by means of Alarcén’s 
“Capitan Veneno’’ demonstrates in a simple manner the relation 
ships existing between Latin and Spanish. Kriiger, too, takes as 
the basis of his ‘‘Introduction to Modern Spanish” texts derived 
from modern literature. Others like Grossmann, who pursued more 
practical aims, have employed newspaper clippings, by means of 
which they make the pupil acquainted with the most important 
linguistic phenomena. A unique achievement is also the work ol 
Thora Goldschmitt, ‘‘La Lengua Espanola ensefiada por la Intui 
cion y la Vista.’”’ By means of copious pictorial material the pupil is 
introduced to the foreign language without assistance of the vernac 
ular. The student of the Spanish language, moreover, has various 
series of Spanish texts for school purposes at his disposal. Such 
series are issued by some large firms: Teubner, Velhagen und 
Klasing, Freytag, Diesterweg, Violet, and others. They are pro 
vided with notes on the text and with dictionaries, or with running 
commentary, according as the publisher ascribes more importanc 
to one or the other of these appendages. Of course, there are some 
writers or particular works which are preferred by the learners 
Especial favorites are always Cervantes’ “‘Gitanilla,”’ or Alarcon’s 
“Capitan Veneno’’; Mesonero Romanos is also read with pleasure, 
or the work of one of the American Conquistadores. The mor 
these school editions increase in number, the more will it be recog 
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nized what a rich treasure of beauty is contained in Spanish 
literature and made available to our youth. What we still lack is 
an anthology of Spanish literature, which, however, will be pro- 
vided within a reasonable length of time: by Werner Mulertt for 
the older period up to the time of the romantic school, and by 
myself for the nineteenth and twentieth century; both to be pub- 
lished by Max Niemeyer in Halle. In the school editions and 
anthologies cuts in the text are of course permissible. At the same 
time, however, Spanish books for wider circles of readers are 
appearing in Germany. Especially meritorious is the ‘“Editora 
Internacional”? which, for example, has published a photographic 
facsimile of the ‘‘Novelas Exemplares’’ according to the text of 
1613. It has published scientific works, description and travel, 
political, economic, and medical works, and novels of every kind, 
ind is at present the largest publishing house in the world issuing 
Spanish books. He who wishes to cultivate the reading of Spanish 
has also an opportunity to read Spanish newspapers published in 
Germany, such as the ‘“‘Gaceta de Munich.”’ In this newspaper 
oth literary and scientific questions are discussed. One also finds 

it views of Spanish cities, or portraits of interesting persons. A 
number of advertisements show the output of good firms. 

So far we have only spoken of the phenomena of the book world. 
Now we must look about us and see how far Spanish is really 
earned and taught in our country; that is, we must make a brief 

irvey of our German schools and universities. The Spanish 


nguage was first taught in the continuation and vocational 

hools. Spanish instruction was also introduced at an early date 

the Hansa cities and in the Rhenish industrial region. For 
Prussia the ministerial decree of the 12th of September, 1919, con 
eded to Spanish the position of an optional subject, and in the 
vinter semester the first schools entered the field. At one of the 
Kealschulen of the imperial capital there were some three courses 
| Spanish with a total of 63 pupils. Their number then grew to 
113. In all Berlin there were in the first year about 20 schools which 
had introduced instruction in Spanish, in all Prussia about 100. 
(he numbers mounted in the next two years in greater Berlin to 
10, in the Republic to about 150. In March, 1923, a Spanish 
association was founded in Berlin by the teachers of higher institu- 
ns of learning which made it its task to further the knowledge 
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of the Spanish language and the understanding of Spanish civiliza- 
tion in the schools, and by the inauguration of practical teacher- 
training courses and series of Spanish lectures to provide for the 
development of a capable body of teachers, founding at the same 
time a Spanish library and a bureau of information dealing with 
the development of Spanish instruction in Germany. Gratifying 
achievements could be recorded. Thus at a certain period in Berlin 
there were not less than three courses being given in which about 
70 teachers of Spanish were being trained. The Spanish association 
expanded in the year 1924 to become a national Spanish associa 

tion. Its organ is entitled ‘“‘Spanische Philologie und spanischer 
Unterricht” appearing as a supplement of the magazine “‘Iberica”™’ 
which is issued by the Ibero-American Institute at Hamburg 
Nothing shows more clearly the upward trend of Spanish in Ger 
many than the course of the last three philological conventions at 
Halle, Nuremberg, and Berlin. At Halle in 1920 the question of 
Spanish being recommended by a federal commission as a subject of 
instruction was touched upon only quite timidly. At Nuremberg 
in 1922, on the other hand, a Spanish section was formed, the 
presidency of which was accepted by Professor Haack of Hamburg, 
whereas the direction of the Central Bureau for Instruction 
in Spanish was entrusted to me. As the director of this bureau | 
had the best opportunity to observe the growing interest in Span 

ish. Several hundred inquiries were answered by me in the course 
of the year 1923, mostly from teachers of Spanish who were inquir 

ing about existing aids to instruction. Then came the preparations 
for the Berlin convention, the chief merit for which is due th 
Berlin association, together with its president, Professor Greif. Th: 
nineteenth general convention of ‘‘Neuphilologen”’ in the autum!: 

of 1924 at Berlin furnished a milestone in the history of Spanish 
instruction in Germany. Upon the schedule for the Berlin meeting 
there appeared for the first time an independent Spanish group 
with a very substantial program. Among about 1500 participants 
there were nearly 200 representatives of Spanish studies. I myself 
had the honor of delivering in the Aula of the University to an 
audience of about 500 persons a lecture upon the ‘Progress and 
Essence of Spanish Literature,” which is available in print in the 
‘“‘“Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift.’”’ Dr. Pfandl of Munich 
gave a gripping and inspiring lecture on the great Spanish mystics 
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which has been printed in ‘‘Die neueren Sprachen.” Dr. Grossmann 
of Hamburg discussed the subject ‘‘What does Spanish-America 
Mean to Us.”’ Dr. Bohm of Bremen presented a report on Spanish 
as elementary instruction, Dr. Haack of Hamburg spoke on Span- 
ish in universities and schools, Dr. Schulz of Breslau spoke on Spain 
and Germany. Finally Mr. Theodosio Noeli delivered a lecture in 
Spanish on ‘“‘La Obra de Blasco Ibafiez.’”’ A unanimous resolution 
was adopted by the entire convention, according to which, in all 
higher institutions of learning, Spanish is to be given the position 
of an officially recognized optional subject. Through this conven- 
tion there is no doubt that the cause of Spanish instruction at the 
higher schools in Germany was very much advanced. But if the 
school is to achieve full valid results in the field of Spanish, then it 
must be supported by the university and it must receive teachers 
who are just as thoroughly trained in the field of Spanish as those 
graduates who devote themselves to English and French. Professor 
Schidel of Hamburg prepared not long ago a statistical tabulation 
showing the extent to which Spanish is represented in our German 
universities. It appeared that Spanish is being studied in 23 state 
universities embracing in the 1st semester of 1925-26 136 semester 
hours. The university in whose activity Spanish occupies the very 
foreground is Hamburg with its Ibero-American Institute. Of the 
above given number of hours Hamburg alone takes up 40 and of 
these 16 hours per week are taken up even during the official 
vacation by the Ibero-American Institute. 

As we have already mentioned, this institute issues the peri- 
odical ‘‘Iberica” which maintains not only the philological supple- 
ment but also two others, ‘‘The German Merchant and the Iberian 
Lands” and ‘Immigration to Spanish-America and Brazil.”’ The 
periodical appears four to five times a year. It developed out of 
the ‘‘Mitteilungen aus Spanien” (1917) and its continuation the 
periodical “Spanien.” “‘Iberica”’ prints articles on the history and 
literature of Spain, news notes with regard to the economic and 

iltural life of Spain and South America, as well as reports on 
Hispano-German relationships. 

Especial attention is also devoted to Spanish by the universities 
of Frankfort, which has instituted special courses for the develop- 
ment of secondary school teachers, Cologne and Wiirzburg. The 
teaching staff consists partly of university professors, partly of 
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lectors, the latter mostly speaking Spanish as their mother-tongue. 
The most thoroughgoing work is of course accomplished where 
both Germans and Spaniards work in collaboration. Upon a 
searching consideration of the situation it will appear beyond a 
doubt that Spain has already achieved a place in the sun at our 
universities. Yet the most ideal status of things has not yet been 
attained. Above all, we have at work too few Hispanists who are 
thoroughly conversant with their subject. A number of professors 
of Romance philology, however, who previously devoted their prin 
cipal attention to French or Italian, are now gradually turning to 
Spanish. It is clear that the fruits of this activity can only ripen 
slowly. The German authorities will eventually have to be induced 
to found some additional professorships for Romance studies, so 
that those younger scholars who are devoting themselves with 
such gratifying thoroughness and energy to Spain may have a full 
field for the exercise of their powers. Moreover, still more Span 
iards will have to be appointed as lectors, to take the practical 
exercises out of the hands of the professors, whose chief field of 
work will naturally be on the scientific side, and to transmit t 
their hearers the living language from its immediate source. 

How greatly interest in Spain is to the fore at our universitic 
is also evidenced by the fact that the Iberian Peninsula is more and 
more coming to be the goal of traveling scholars. A number oi 
German Romanists have chosen this goal in the present year, bu! 
also theologians and jurists go roving towards the southwest o! 
Europe. From our University of Wiirzburg alone in the presen! 
spring four professors traveled to Spain. 

Summing up, then, the evidence shows that the study of Spa 
ish in Germany is meeting with general interest and that the great 
mass of educated citizens and merchants, as well as the represe! 
tatives of science, are eagerly occupying themselves with tl! 
Spanish people and Spanish land, and with the Spanish-speaki! 
regions of South America. To be sure, the extent of this interes 
has been occasioned especially by the War and the post-war tim: 
The fact is that a new era has set in for our people and our lan 
But one may by no means call the preoccupation of our people wit 
Spanish affairs a fashion. This preoccupation is on the one ha 
too thoroughly grounded in history for that, and on the other ha 
it is too honest and thorough, too greatly permeated by good w 
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to be merely a flicker of enthusiasm. The Spanish and the German 
people are too sincere in their sympathy for each other to concern 
themselves with each other merely as a passing fancy. The two 
nations have far too much to give each other, and come far too 
rapidly into mutual spiritual contact, to permit one to feel that 
the newly aroused interest will not give rise to an honest under- 
standing and a spiritually established friendship. 
\DALBERT HAMEL 
University of Wirzburg, 


Bavaria, Germany. 





































AN ANALYSIS OF A FIRST YEAR 
SPANISH VOCABULARY 


HE student entering a state university and faced bya language 

requirement is in many cases inclined to solve his problem by 
consulting current campus opinion as to the relative difficulty of 
the available languages and then to register for Spanish, hoping 
that a minimum of work and some luck will earn the coveted 
credits. The result is, only too often, that the Spanish teacher 
finds himself confronting a miscellaneous lot of individuals, the 
majority of whom have never before attacked a foreign language, 
and frequently for the very legitimate reason that they do not 
possess language minds. Sensitive about the prestige of their 
subject, and realizing that Spanish has neither an unphoneti 
spelling like French, nor an involved word-order like German, the 
Spanish departments have tried to discourage the floaters i 
search of an easy road to language credits, and have made up i! 
extensiveness of reading—which means vocabulary—for the lac} 
of other difficulties. 

But it is a question in my mind whether this process has not 
been carried so far as to impose an unwarranted hardship upon th« 
earnest student who is pursuing Spanish and not merely a colleg 
degree. I doubt whether the wide range of Spanish vocabulary 
and the bewildering variety of Spanish idioms have bee: 
sufficiently taken into account by the makers of first year Spanish 
courses; or, to put it another way, whether they have not lost sight 
of the fact that an active vocabulary has to be built up slowly and 
with infinite repetition rather than as a result of brief exposure to 
a great number oi different words. It was to illuminate some of 
these problems that I undertook to make a study of the vocabulary 
required by the first year course at the University of Wisconsin, 
based on the textbooks used during the year just past. I assume 
that much the same results would be secured if other books of 
about the same amount of reading matter were used, and that m\ 
findings represent not an exceptional condition, but one that pre 
vails at many other institutions. 

The books used in the first semester were: Hills and Ford, 
“First Spanish Course,” Pittaro and Green, ‘‘Cuentos Contados 
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A FIRST YEAR SPANISH VOCABULARY 
My first inquiry concerned the range of the vocabulary involved, 
and in making my word count, I included only one pronominal or 
verb form, disregarding inflexional forms, and of course I took only 
one meaning for each word, tho a large majority of the words, 
especially the verbs, had more than one meaning. I omitted such 
compounds as carbén de piedra, all regularly formed adverbs, and 
all diminutives of regular formation and clear meaning, including 
only those that have a special meaning, such as cucharadita. I 
included verbal derivatives, adjectives formed from nouns, proper 
nouns (because the student finds it necessary to look them up), 
and common idioms such as hacer frio. Counting on this basis, 
| found that we gave our students in one semester 1792 new words 
to learn, or more than one hundred new words each week coming 
on top of the previous week’s unassimilated words, besides nu- 
merous grammar rules and inflexional forms. This seems to me an 
excessive number of words to expect the average student to 
assimilate, and a glance at the heavily interlined reader is enough 
to prove that he does not do so. 

It might be of interest to compare the Spanish course with 
ther modern language courses in this university. I find that in a 
corresponding length of time the beginner in French is expected 
to acquire about 1650 words. In German, which is to be sure a 
more highly inflected language and more difficult for the student, 
only 650 words are required. 

The second semester not only includes the study of the sub- 
junctive, which offers the student the same amount of difficulty 
that it presents to the student of any other language, but it 
greatly increases the number of new words. We continued the 
same grammar, and read Dorado and Ray, ‘‘Trozos Modernos”’, 
and Berkowitz and Wofsy, “‘Lazarillo de Tormes’’; this made for 
the year a total of 4918 different words. Moreover, this number of 
nearly five thousand words would be considerably increased if I 
were to include an additional book which was used for rapid 
reading but was not translated in class. 

Now, it is true that not all these five thousand words are in- 
tended to form an active vocabulary, and yet it is unreasonable, in 
my opinion, to expect that any but a trained linguist would retain 
even a passive knowledge of this number of words, if he were at 
the same time struggling with (say) Freshman English, zoology, 
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and history or mathematics. The ordinary student spends his 
study time looking up words, and then he forgets them or writes 
them in his book, in which case he does not know them at all. | 
am inclined to think that even the excellent student will remember 
a large number of them only when his memory supplies the context 
in which they were encountered. It might be mentioned in this 
connection that recent investigations show that nine-tenths of our 
writing in English is done with one thousand words; tive thousand 
words is probably a large vocabulary even in our native tongue 

Another side-light on this figure is afforded by the standardized 
Spanish vocabulary recently adopted by the New York city higl 
schools at the instance of Mr. L. A. Wilkins (see £/ Eco for Nov. 1, 
1927). According to this, 250 words are to be mastered in each of 
the first terms, 400 in the second, making a total of 1100 at the 
end of the first year or probably about 1500 at the end of t Wo years 
It is true that we in the colleges feel that we must accomplish it 
one year what the high school takes two years to do, but certainly 
one feels that the high school has the advantage in this matter of 
a language, for time—in which things may sink in and be assimi 
lated—is a more important factor than in many, perhaps most 
other subjects. The high school pupil who has Spanish five times 
a week for two years is in a much better position to retain what hi 
learns than the college student who has only four periods a wee! 
for one year. If then the high school teacher expects only 1500 
words in two years, what shall we think of the college course whic! 
calls for 5000 words in one year? Even assuming that the colleg: 
freshman has developed greater powers of concentration and rete! 
tion than the high school junior or senior, his superiority is not 
likely to equal the difference between 1500 and 5000 

My next inquiry concerned the nature of these five thousan 
words. Assuming that it might be possible to retain all thes 
words, it is a question whether this would be a real advantage t 
the student. As one of the fruits of the Modern Foreign Languag: 
Study, there has recently appeared a ‘‘Graded Spanish Wor 
Book” compiled by Milton A. Buchanan. This book contains 
list derived from a count of words chosen from forty different 
categories: plays, novels, verse, periodicals, technical literature of 
various sorts, etc., making a total of 1,200,000 running words o! 
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discourse. Only those words appear in the list that occurred t 
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times or more in the total count. The list is intended to and should 
really be a standard list of Spanish words, and words not in it 
may be assumed to occur so rarely as to make it unnecessary for 
the student to learn them. Checking the list of 4918 which our first 
vear student was expected to learn against Buchanan’s list, I dis- 
cover that 949 of them do not occur even ten times in 1,200,000 
running words. This means that it is highly improbale the student 
will meet these words in his further reading. Almost one-fifth of 
the words that he has struggled to master are of no use to him; 
almost six weeks out of the language year of thirty-two weeks 
have been thrown away and the time must be considered wasted 
effort—unless we are to assume that looking up a thousand words 
has given him strength of character or moral courage. I should 
mention here that Buchanan appears to have omitted all the 
numerals from his list, I do not know whether intentionally or 
not. One would expect at least part of them to appear among 
words used ten times. I have included them in my list of words 
not found in Buchanan, but I think this is probably a mistake; 
however, that would mean subtracting only about thirty words 
from my count: the numbers from one to twenty, plus 30, 40, etc. 

I next looked into the etymologies of the 4918 words. Much of 
the supposed easy-ness of Spanish is ascribed to the fact that the 
Spanish vocabulary is largely derived from Latin. But my own 
experience has been that Spanish vocabulary is difficult to attain 
and more difficult to retain. It occurred to me therefore to make 
some study of the above vocabulary from this point of view. In 
the first place, let me remark that while Spanish words are pre- 
ponderantly of Latin origin, many of them have been so profoundly 
changed in the course of the centuries that only a trained philo- 
logist would see the parent in the descendant. What average 
student of Spanish, meeting ojo for the first time, would think of 
culus, or recognize saeculum in siglo? How much aid to retention 
would result from the knowledge of such relationship? In my 
experience, only those Latin stems that also appear in English 
words are likely to be recognizable by the ordinary student, so that 
[ doubt whether the student of Latin has any very great advantage, 
as far as vocabulary is concerned, over his less fortunate fellow. 

In making my etymological study of the vocabulary, I omitted 
all proper nouns and all idiomatic expressions, so that the number 
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of words is considerably less than that mentioned before. What I 
took into account was not the ultimate origin of the word, but the 
language from which it came directly into Spanish; thus most of 
the Germanic words came in with the Gothic, and the Greek deriva 
tives are words that do not seem to have passed thru the Latin. 
For convenience, I grouped the Germanic languages together and 
included Persian and Turkish under Arabic. I also listed separately 
words that derived from the Low Latin, comprising roots that for 
the most would be unfamiliar even to good students of Latin. | 
do not vouch in all cases for the accuracy of these derivations, but 
they should be substantially correct, being given by the ‘Dic 
cionario de la lengua castellana”’ of Zerolo, Detoro, and Isaza, and 
in some cases checked or confirmed by Diez. 

Rather surprising to me was the large amount of Greek and 
Germanic borrowing shown by this inquiry. As to the Greek, one 
may say the same thing that I found to be true for Latin, that 
when the roots appear in common English words—e.g. telegrama, 
teléfono—they are of course easily recognizable, but other Greek 
derivatives form an element of difficulty. Upon analysis, then, | 
found the following non-Latin elements: onomatopoetic, 10; words 
of doubtful origin but apparently not Latin, 44; Basque, 6; Eng 
lish, 12; words from various colonies, cities, etc. (e.g. chocolate 
23; Celtic, 20; Italian, 39; French, 43; Low Latin, 97; Arabic 113; 
Germanic, 116; Greek, 118. This makes a total of 640 words of 
other than pure Latin origin, almost one-seventh of the words 


examined. 


appear in English, but very many of them do not, and I feel that 
some of the difficulty of retaining Spanish words is due to thes 
unfamiliar elements, which often produce forms that the student 
has difficulty in associating with other words, so that the mem 
orizing process is not assisted in any way. 

It may be of interest to note here that many of the Arabic words 
refer to colors, parts of the house, plants, military and civil 
officers, as for instance: alcalde, naranja, zaga, alcoba, aceite. Th 
French and Italian words have to do with food, clothes, the the 
atre: French, pantalén, lacayo, equipaje, corbata, blusa, merengue, 
Italian, scherzo, payaso, falda, medallén, palco, joya. The German! 
and Celtic words have long been imbedded in the Spanish language 
and for the most part refer to primitive and essential things: 
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It is true that some of these words have roots that also 
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Germanic daga, fresco, este, oeste, guerra, guisa, comarca, banco, 
euardar; Celtic buque, ola, pena, izquierda (probably Celtiberic). 

I did not have the courage to tackle the vocabulary of our 
second year course, but if the range of the first year seems wide, 
that of the second year must be simply enormous, including as it 
does Valdés, Galdés, los Quinteros, Blasco Ibafez, Benavente, 
Martinez Sierra, and Pio Baroja. Moreover, it must be borne in 
mind that, as I mentioned at the outset, Spanish has not only a 
large vocabulary but also possesses an extraordinary number of 
idiomatic expressions, many of a refrdn-like nature. In reading a 
chapter of Galdés recently, I came upon the following in the course 
of a few pages: se las tenia muy tiesas, no eran ninguna cosa del 
otro jueves, déjale que la corra, nos tenian a todos metidos en un puno, 
a boca de jarro, la saliva amarga que tragaba, el buen pano en el arca se 
vende. This aspect of our difficulty has been already emphasized in 
an article by Willis Knapp-Jones in THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOUR- 
NAL for December 1926 entitled ‘““The Great Spanish Delusion,’ 
but I want to call attention to it again, as it is commonly over- 
looked by those who designate Spanish as easy. 

Since Spanish offers comparatively little difficulty of spelling 
or syntax, our main problem is that of the vocabulary. Hitherto 
we have mostly been drifting along rather aimlessly, and the re- 
sult is rather chaotic, it must be confessed. To expect the student 





to know all the words required by the course is out of the question, 

and the consequence is the forming of slovenly habits of study, 

. such as the interlineation of books. If a distinction were made 

between an active and a passive vocabulary and the student 

required to know absolutely a comparatively small number of 

words, much of this difficulty could be obviated. Furthermore, it 

seems to me that the insistence on two vocabularies—one in the 

grammar and another in the reader, or later one in the reader and 

another in a composition book—is a pedagogical error. Neither is 

really assimilated, and thus time is wasted. Asa result, instructors 

of conversation and composition courses complain that even stu- 

dents that have already done a large amount of reading—figured 
by pages—do not know any Spanish. 

It might be objected that vocabulary is the main problem of 

the student of Spanish and for that reason he might well be ex- 

pected to acquire more than the student of other languages. It is 
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true that since the Spanish language contains a very large number 
of words, the acquisition of a large vocabulary is sooner or later 
inevitable. Yet I should say that it should in this case be later 
Possibly it could be accomplished through a wider use of outside 
reading books in which the student would not be held for exact 
translation, while his class work would be based on complete 
mastery of a vocabulary somewhat larger perhaps than in some 
other languages yet more nearly within his grasp than is at present 
the case. What is needed for the first year, in my opinion, is more 
review, more drill, more repetition of a definite and fairly limited 
number of basic words until they are really mastered. This 
vocabulary would become a basis and nucleus for the gradual 
acquisition of a larger and larger vocabulary, norms for which 
might well be established for both years of college work. The text 
books could be chosen more for their agreement with the word 
list of current Spanish and on a graded basis rather than in the 
haphazard way that we use at present. We should then, it seems 
to me, be working with some system and order toward a definite 
goal. 

Ee LIse F. DEXTER 


University of Wisconsin 














THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


oo National Bureau of Educational Correspondence, located 
at George Peabody College for Teachers, is functioning, we 
believe, with increased efficiency. Applications for French, 
Spanish, and German educational correspondents are coming 
from every section of every state in the union. Teachers are gen- 
erally pleased with the increased interest and vitalizing effect 
produced by the reading of letters from France and other foreign 
countries. ‘There is also abundant evidence that many pairs of 
correspondents continue the letter-exchange after school life is 
over and really become friends for life. 

lhe Bureau is especially interested in the criticisms received. 
[he main complaints in America are: 1. Too great delay in re- 
ceiving the lists of French correspondents, after the American 
lists have been accepted by the Bureau for “matching up” with 
French Correspondents, and 2. The failure of French Correspon- 
ents to reply even to the first letter sent. As to the first criticism, 
ve can only say that our annual allotments of names from France 
ome gradually, about the same number each month throughout 
he school year, while the American lists come to us in a rush, 

ostly in October and November. We are therefore forced to keep 
some American classes waiting. The French teachers select the 
French correspondents with care; the Americans enthuse theirclasses 
and send in many names of pupils who should be more efficient in 
-nglish before attempting international education correspondence. 
[his tendency to enroll too many pupils and the poor quality of 
the American letters cause many of the French correspondents not 
to reply at all, as the following letter shows. M. Ch. Garnier, 
Inspecteur Général de l’Instruction Publique, has recently written: 
Cher Dr. Roehm, 

Comme je fais au commencement de chaque année scolaire, je 
ne permets d’insister 4 nouveau sur les points essentiels de notre 
oeuvre qui restent toujours les mémes, 4 savoir: la qualité primant 
ia quantité. A ne considérer méme que l’ortographe, nombre de 
professeurs se refusent 4 continuer la correspondance avec les 
éléves américains 4 cause de la mauvaise ortographe. La situation 
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est d’autant plus sérieuse, que depuis un an, les demandes anglaises 
ont augmenté dans une proportion considérable et comme la 
correspondance avec I|'Ile voisine permettant l’espoir de rélations 
personelles a déja une sorte de privilége, vous concevez 4 quel 
point il est nécessaire que les correspondances americaines se 
recommandent par leur soin et leur qualité. 
Ch. M. Garnier 
We hope to have ready a good quantity of Latin-American 
names for English-Spanish correspondence by the middle of 
February. We have the promise of excellent co-operation from 
the Ministries of Public Instruction in Germany, but the looked- 
for names of German correspondents have arrived, so far, in num- 
bers far short of the American demand. 
In general, the Bureau is serving well the purpose for which it 
was organized. 
A. I. Rorum 
George Peabody Colle ge fo Teachers 


Na shi ille, le NNeESSECE 








LITERATURE VERSUS LANGUAGE IN 
THE COLLEGES 


| 


N INVESTIGATION of the present attitude of my college 
classmates toward the modern foreign languages brought me 
answers that were both illuminating and disconcerting. The 
replies came from nearly three hundred men, all of whom had had 
a considerable training in foreign languages, most of whom 
91.35%) declared their time to have been well spent in language 
work, two-thirds of whom had read books and articles in the foreign 
languages after graduation, and the great majority of whom had 
found some practical need and use of the foreign languages in the 
course of the many years since they had left college. For the most 
part, the feeling toward language study was extremely cordial, 
and several men, who have never taught languages, even went so 
far as to state that their language work was the most valuable 
acquisition that they had made in their school days. But not a 
few—which was what surprised me—though acknowledging a deep 
interest in the languages, wrote me in the following vein: 


“T am very glad to have an opportunity to express my views on the teaching of 
foreign languages. Such teaching is, I think, like the teaching of most things in 
\merican schools, faulty and superficial to a degree. Languages are not begun early 
enough or continued long enough. .. . . Schools should give the student the power 
to use a language. The college should utilize and further develop that power instead 

f allowing it to lapse and fade without bearing fruit. I think, too, the curriculum 
f reading in the secondary schools is calculated to put any boy and most girls off a 
language for life. Why bore the student with books like Colomba, etc.? Fill them up 
with Arséne Lupin and Rouletabille. and things like Maupassant’s Le Horla. 
Don’t be too squeamish about their morals. Spice whets the appetite and makes 
them want to go on. This everlasting sacrifice of intellect and knowledge and 
everything else to “character” seems to me one of the gravest menaces to American 
mentality.”’ 

“T can not emphasize the value of modern languages too strongly, but I know 
of nowhere in this country where they are really well taught. If you can accomplish 
this, you will have performed a great service.” 

“My language work in school was a deadly dull grind on grammar and no 
books read in class had then any interest for me. The not unnatural reaction was 
a determination to have done with the subject as early as possible. .. . . Here was 
a class of fifty or more freshmen of whom, in all likelihood, not more than ten had 
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ever seen Elizabethan verse other than Shakespeare's or had any adequate under- 
standing of their English. Could anything be more foolish than to drive them into 
a tragedy of Racine? Any lover of Shakespeare will dip into the Sonnets now and 
then, but one would not try to read them all at a sitting. These poor freshmen had 
the fables of La Fontaine thrust upon them, and without a break had to read them 
all. Toward the end of the course there was a collection of masterly short stories 
by recent writers which few had the patience to appreciate. Then for all but a few, 
farewell to French.” 

‘All the language instruction I ever received seemed to be the result of a 
“system,” a thoroughly bad one, I believe. I never handled a foreign newspaper or 
periodical until I left college, and no instructor I ever had made any attempt to 
conduct the course in anything but English. Judging from my daughter's ex 
perience, there has been but little improvement.” 

“Also, however, I am sure that modern languages should be taught first of all 
to give the pupil ability to read and talk freely. I had in my day far too mucl 
grammar and far too little conversation and sight-reading, et: 

“Of course, it is possible that the methods of teaching modern languages hav 
greatly changed since our school and college days, but if the teaching remains sub 
stantially as it was, then I must strongly protest against the waste of time and 
labor. French, as it was taught in our day, and German, too, was very similar to th 
teaching of Latin and Greek; most of us took an hour of Latin and an hour of 
French a day for years, and in our minds French was as “dead” a language a 
Latin; it never dawned upon our intelligence, or lack of intelligence, that it wa 
something that ought to be mastered, quite as much as reading, writing, an 
arithmetic. 

Since coming to... . I have had to undo all the knowledge of French that | 
had obtained at school and in the University, and after two years of hard wor 
have only just reached a point where I am at home in the French language. I 
other words, practically all my youthful training in French was wasted, and reall 
only served to increase the difficulties of mastering the language in later life. 

I should like, therefore, to add my word to the necessity of clearly differenti 
ating in the student’s mind the dead language from the living language, whic! 
I suppose can only be done by an entirely different method of teaching.”’ (Thi 
was written by one of our leading diplomatic officials.) 


Lest these observations be mistaken for criticism of present-day 
language instruction, I hasten to state that they have reference to 
a period of more than twenty years ago, that the college in question 
was one of our most celebrated endowed universities in the East, 
and that the free elective system reigned. 


II 


Everybody, to be sure, has positive ideas as to how somebod) 
else’s business should be conducted. Some of my classmates ar 
no exception. Without knowing the technical difficulties ot 
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language teaching or realizing how hard and long a task the 
learning of a foreign language is, many of them have shown im- 
patience with instruction that was undeniably good for that day. 
What was offered them was probably the best in the particular 
system of language instruction in vogue at that particular time. 
Nevertheless, the critical comments to which I have called atten- 
tion are not out of place. On the contrary, they are, in my opinion, 
thoroughly justified. 

Some of the defects to which my classmates point have been 
remedied. In order to understand the changes that have taken 
place within the past twenty years, a brief description of the older 
type of instruction, with which many of us are familiar, may not 
he amiss. 

\s taught in my own college and, I believe, in general through- 
out the country in both high schools and colleges about two 





decades ago, the modern languages were handled almost exclu- 
sively by the “old reliable’ grammar-translation method. Little 
time was given to the various practical phases of the subject. 
Some courses in composition and conversation were, of course, 
fiered, but they nearly invariably developed into composition 
courses solely. Their main object was incessant drill in gram- 
matical analysis. Grammar and translation day in and day out 
vas the watchword. In many highschools and preparatory schools, 
the ideal that beckoned the teacher appeared to be the ability to 
train his students to pass the college entrance examinations. 
Grammar, translation, sight translation, composition, and some 
uestions on literary history made up the entrance examinations 
of the day and, what is more significant, the work of most high 
school classes. 

At college it was assumed that we had come with a good 
grounding in the fundamentals of French and German in addition 
to several years of Latin and, possibly, Greek. Beginning courses 
vere, as a rule, not offered, though there were beginning courses 

Spanish and Italian, due doubtless to the fact that few high 
schools provided instruction in either. The college instruction 
consisted of literary and philological work and was commonly 
presented by the lecture method. ‘Translation was the piéce de 
résistance. The reading assigned was voluminous. In some 
courses, opportunity to discuss literary topics was freely given, 
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but in the main the teachers lectured during the hour and required 
the handing in of numerous papers based on the outside reading. 
A few so-called composition and conversation courses were avail- 
able. In them, however, conversation had virtually no part, and 
the composition served chiefly as a means to untying syntactical 
knots. Sight translation completed the system. 

In spite of the fault found with the ‘“‘system”’ by many of my 
classmates, a word or two of defense may be uttered in behalf of 
the older instructors. The teachers in the high schools and pre- 
paratory schools were on the whole capable and conscientious. 
They were well trained in the kind of work that they handed on, 
as a matter of tradition, to such pupils of theirs as intended to 
become language teachers. The teachers in the colleges possessed 
literary and philological gifts of a high order. In all probability, 
neither they nor the preparatory school teachers were remarkably 
proficient in the finer points of pedagogy. The college teachers were 
primarily scholars, and teachers next, as was to be expected in 
institutions that followed in the footsteps of the old European 
universities and put mature reasoning and literary culture above 
all else. The social and vocational aspects of modern language 
instruction did not, I think, appeal to them. They unquestionably 
believed in limiting their mission to cultural work. Many of them, 
I imagine, were anxious to counteract the highly commercialized 
tone of American life. This ambition may have had something to 
do with their general neglect of pronunciation and of the other 
practical elements of linguiStics. 


II] 

It will undoubtedly come as a shock to these teachers to learn 
that a large percentage of their students of bygone days deplores 
the kind of instruction received under them. They may conclude 
with disappointment that, aside from the advanced students who 
expected to teach the languages, few had any genuine appreciation 
of culture. Nevertheless, if they will bear in mind that virtually 
half of my class has continued to read in the modern languages for 
personal enjoyment, they will realize that their teaching was far 
from sterile. Nor should they forget that much of the criticism is 
levelled against the preparatory and high schools, though some of 
my classmates take special pains to name the preparatory schools 
and the colleges together in their condemnation. 
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If the truth be told, my classmates do not err greatly in their 
belief that the modern language instruction in their day was one- 
sided and deficient. After all, a language is primarily language, 
and not literature nor philosophy. We are apt to slight that vital 
principle constantly in the more advanced work in the colleges. 
Many of our foreign language courses are esthetics, sociology, 
philosophy, and almost anything but language. I have attended 
language courses in which it was very easy to forget that we were 
dealing with French or German. After finishing such courses, 
students are scarcely better prepared to do anything with the 
language itself than if it had been given in English translation. 

Now, to treat a living foreign language for its literary content 
alone, or for the subsidiary factors that we commonly include in 
literary study, as most of the older teachers did, is as one-sided 
as it would be to pretend that Germans, Frenchmen, or Spaniards 
are getting real English if they restrict themselves to Spenser, 
Addison, Keats, and Walter Pater. The living language includes, 
besides the accepted literary works, all sorts of material that is not 
literature, yet is genuine and priceless language. The newspapers, 
magazines, technical periodicals, advertisements, second or third 
rate books, bills of fare, ‘funny papers,”’ and what not, often of an 
anonymous nature, contain more of the living language than the 
classics, the neo-classics, or the pseudo-classics. They are as 
vorthy material for teaching foreign languages as the best litera- 
ture. 

Naturally, an assertion like the preceding one would make 
my old teachers smile. A program of this kind would seem to put 
them on the same plane with teachers of bookkeeping, typewriting, 
shorthand, the manual arts, and the trades, who are more con- 
cerned with the mechanics of an occupation than with a criticism 
of life. It would make them one with the teachers of conversation 
who advertize in the newspapers and with the instructors of the 
commercialized schools of languages. It would lower them from 
the rank of exponents of culture to that of coefficients of com- 
mercialism. 

Yet what are we to do when serious, intelligent, educated, 
cultured men holding responsible positions in the national life 
complain of their language training under the old ‘“‘system” as 
“time wasted,” “hopeless,” “faulty and superficial to a degree,”’ 
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“rotten’’? It is not enough to say superciliously that these men 
have betrayed their cultural trust. They represent in their daily 
lives the best culture that exists in America today. Are we to 
keep adding to the deep feelings of dissatisfaction expressed by 
them? If we do—or rather, if we had continued to do so, for much 
improvement has, after all, been made in language teaching in 
recent years—the results would be disastrous for the modern 
languages as school subjects. 

The dilemma, though a perplexing one, is not impossible to 
“negotiate.” 

The modern languages, feel how we personally may about 
them, are of a dual character. They are both practical or voca- 
tional and cultural. Each of these aspects deserves the same care 
and encouragement. In the past and, in many instances, in the 
present, the cultural outlook has dominated the school program. 
Had it always done so, the foreign language problem would today 
be insignificant, for the modern foreign languages would occupy 
only a minor role in our schools. The defenders of culture were the 
bitterest opponents of the modern languages in this country at the 
outset, and it is due mainly to the “‘utilitarians” that the modern 
foreign languages secured a foothold at all. One of these “utili- 
tarians’’ was the late Dr. Charles W. Eliot. Another was Benjamin 
Franklin, who, in his Autobiography, heartily commends the 
modern languages and is one of the earliest advocates of the 
advisability of studying them as a preparation for the study ot 
Latin. Nowadays, of course, the defenders of culture admit that 
some of the modern languages have cultural merit, and many are 
now devoting their lives to a study of the culture of the modern 
foreign languages. Perhaps some day they may find it at least 
expedient to admit the value of the practical side of the languages 


IV 

An examination of even recent college catalogues will show 
where the principal difficulty lies. No matter how good the lan 
guage instruction in our colleges and universities may be, the 
restriction of subject-matter and emphasis inevitably frustrates our 
modern aim of teaching the languages essentially as living lan- 
guages. Unless our oft-expressed purpose of giving students a real 
command of a foreign language as a vital subject is but airy 
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persiflage, we must commit ourselves to a far-reaching change in 
the way in which we arrange our language work in colleges and 
universities. 

A glance at the modern language curriculum of a fairly repre- 
sentative university demonstrates clearly the still traditional bent 
or ‘‘list’’ in our modern language programs. 

The Harvard Catalogue for 1925-26 names the different 


courses in French as follows: 


Elementary Course Pascal and Port-Royal 
French Prose and Poetry Chateaubriand and the Romantic 
French Composition Movement 
(Elementary) Rousseau and his Influence 
French Composition Old French Literature 
(Intermediate: half History of French Literature 
course) prior to the 14th Century 
French Composition French Literature in the 14th 
(Advanced: half and 15th Centuries 
course) Literary Criticism in France 
General View of French Historical French Syntax 
Literature French Literature in the 16th 
Romanticism and Realism Century 
of the 19th French Prose in the 16th Century 
Century Studies in the French Drama of 
l'rench Literature the 17th Century 
since 1900 Methods and Practices in th¢ 
l'rench Literature in History of Literature 
the 18th Century La Fontaine and the Fable 
French Literature in The Development of French Lyric 
the 17th Century Poetry 
rhe Social Background The Romantic Drama and the Drama 
of French Literature of Victor Hugo 
Che History of the Tale French Composition (second 
and the Novel, etc. advanced course: half-course) 
lhe Comedy in France, The Development of French Lyric 
etc. Poetry from 1850 to 1900 


Under Romance Philology, these courses apply particularly to 
French: Old French; Provencal; Vulgar Latin; Comparative 
Linguistics; Topics in Anglo-French, Language and Literature. 
Under Comparative Literature, the following courses bear es- 
pecially on French: The Literary History of England and its 
Relations to that of the Continent from the Beginning to the 
Norman Conquest; idem, from the Norman Conquest to 1500; 
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The Literary Relations of France and England in the 16th and 
17th Centuries; The Romantic Movement in the 19th Century. 
Several other courses that appear to be closely linked with French 
literature are not mentioned here because of my uncertainty as to 
their actual scope. 

As will be seen, out of nearly forty courses listed, only four 
after the Elementary Course specifically afford students the 
opportunity of using the language as the classroom medium of 
expression. It should be noted, likewise, that three of these courses 
are only half-courses, two of them being scheduled for three days 
a week for one semester and the other for one day a week. How 
much conversation is allowed in French in these composition 
courses, I do not know. In the past, the conversational practice 
was almost ni/. Of the other courses, the majority are conducted 
in English. Twelve are ostensibly conducted in French. From my 
own experience, I am led to doubt that “conducted in French”’ 
means anything more than that the instructor lectures in French 
and occasionally asks for themes written in French. 

What is true of Harvard in French is more or less true of our 
universities in all the modern languages. The curricula are nearly 
exclusively literary and philological. Students are forced into 
literary and philological work practically from the time that they 
matriculate until they are graduated. That they may not all 
expect to be literary critics or philologists does not matter. That 
they may prefer living, usable French matters as little. If they 
want French at all, they must take it via the literary or philological 


route. 
V 


But there is precisely the rub! Some students—such as those 


quoted, most of whom now hold responsible positions in the 


social, professional, business, diplomatic, and intellectual worlds 

have asked for bread and have been fed cakes. They have wanted 
ordinary, living French, and have been handed literary theories, 
literary movements, literary quarrels, literary friendships, verbal 
derivations, and sound changes. All these things are naturally 
valuable and scholarly, but they can not replace practice in usable, 
everyday French for students who want that. Even the readings 
in Louis XIV French, the French of poets, and Old French are 
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not an adequate substitute for readings in the living French of 
today. 

That reading in a language gives no genuine command of the 
language in speech and writing should be clear to teachers of the 
foreign languages. In spite of the thousands of pages that students 
and teachers read, relatively few can carry on a sustained con 
versation in French except on the most ordinary matters or without 
drudgery compose a lengthy written article or even a cogent letter. 
What they have lacked in their college language courses has been 
unremitting practice in live oral and written French, for which 
there is no known substitute if one is to handle the language with 
any fluency. At best, such practice as they might have secured 
would have been equal to only a very small fraction of the practice 
that one gets by living in a foreign country. Nevertheless, under 
good instruction, that modicum of practice would have yielded 
rich results. 

But such work, it will probably be objected, is not cultural. 
Possibly not. I think, though, that it may be made so. In any case, 
if it is not cultural and not suitable for college or university instruc- 
tion, then the sad truth is that students need never hope to obtain 
a command of living French during their academic course. They 
must seek other means of learning French. 

My personal belief is that living French and other living 
languages can successfully be taught in college only on condition 
that we are willing to revise our programs in favor of the more 
practical work. By offering enough practical courses to carry the 
student through his whole four years, we can make it possible for 
the non-literary student to obtain that vital grasp that many 
graduates complain was not afforded them in their college days. 
By placing the practical courses on some sort of parity with the 


literary courses, we can give the former the standing that they do 


not now have. By letting our practice agree with our theories 
about the living qualities of the modern languages, we can con- 
vince our college world that we are in earnest in our discussions 
of phonetics, realia, and the objectives recently proposed by the 
Modern Foreign Language Study. Under such a plan, recognition 
would plainly be paid to the fact that only a small proportion of 
the students taking foreign languages expects to teach them or 
become literary critics. This does not mean that the literary work 
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should be harmed in any appreciable way or that students in- 
terested in literature should be deprived of any of the literary 
training that they want or need. It only means that we ought 
sincerely to carry out our good intentions about teaching the 
living languages and convince non-literary students and the 
general public that we are not inefficient in one of the most im 
portant branches of language instruction. 
VI 

The objections to this suggested revision may be many and 
serious. I can, however, think of only three valid objections. 

Probably the first protest made by many of my colleagues 
would be agamst the vocationalizing of the languages. To permit 
students to go through college with but a practical or vocational 
conception of the languages would, according to them, be anti 
educational. It would denude the languages of their cultural 
values. Perhaps so. I have heard a high official in one of our 
leading universities express grave doubts as to the advisability of 
including a commercial course in one of the languages, though h: 
has never raised his voice against courses in debating, oil and gas, 
home economics, business law, applied music, the mathematics of 
business and insurance, story-writing, or military tactics. I hav 
also heard him regret his inability to understand the simplest 
conversation or make himself understood in his simplest needs 
while traveling in Europe. How he reconciles his educational 
attitude with his personal regrets I do not know. Where he has 
expected to get his practical language training, if not in college, 
I do not know. 

Without caring to try to define the differences between what 
is cultural and what is vocational, I venture to affirm that learning 
a living language is no less educational or cultural than half of ou: 
college studies. I say this in spite of my own decided literary) 
leanings. From my vantage point as a teacher of the -moder! 
languages, I am forced to admit that only a relatively small 
number of our language students is interested vitally in foreign 
literature and that our best efforts will never make the majorit 
more so. Many of the non-literary students, nevertheless, ar 
deeply interested in knowing the foreign languages so as to lb 
able to make use of them. 
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A second objection may arise from the fear that an increase 
in the practical courses would deprive scholarly teachers of the 
opportunity or the enthusiasm for scholarly research and produc- 
tion. As, however, the equalization of literary and practical 
courses would obtain in the college proper, and not in the Graduate 
School, the danger to the scholarship of teachers would presumably 
not be very great. I imagine that scholarly production is rarely 
dependent on the inspiration derived from undergraduate courses. 
Furthermore, it is hardly likely that any teacher of scholarly 
inclinations would be compelled to devote his entire time to the 
practical courses. 

There remains the question of expense. Apparently, the 
establishment of more practical courses would double, or nearly 
double, the cost of language instruction in the colleges. This 
would undoubtedly be true if the same number of literary courses 
as are now offered were kept intact and an equal number of 
practical courses were added to the curriculum. But it would not 
be entirely true if, for instance, some of the thirty or more ‘‘active”’ 
literary courses in the Harvard list were replaced by practical 
courses. Nor would it be even approximately true if some of the 
literary courses were combined and only enough practical courses 
were added to enable such students as preferred to do so to take an 
adequate amount of practical work during each semester of the 
four years. If the suggestion that I am making were put into 
practice, I am sure that the mechanics of the plan could be worked 
out satisfactorily. 

From the standpoint of language policy, I believe that the 
proposed arrangement has much to commend it. It might reduce 
the tremendous mortality that follows the completion of the 
required language work and would unquestionably stimulate the 
interest of students who do not intend to become teachers of the 
foreign languages or literary critics. 

J. WARSHAW 

Universitv of Missouri 











RATIONALIZING THE SUBJUNCTIVE 


RECENT article’ in the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL brings 

out well an all-too-prominent defect in the teaching of Ro 
mance languages, namely, the failure to apply common sense to 
grammar. The study of grammar can and will be rationalized as 
soon as students and teachers acquire the will to use observation 
and critical examination instead of eternally repeating outworn 
viewpoints and phrases which have come to be rated as authentic 
through sheer age and decrepitude. 

The subjunctive mood (and it is a mood, not merely a mode or 
mannerism) is one of the phases of grammar which have suffered 
most from this failing. In Spanish particularly it has a highly 
consistent and logical unity, having suffered less than in Frencl 
from attraction and analogy. 

A glimpse of the unifying principle, uncertainty or unreality, 
was caught by Gréber (Grundriss, 2nd ed. 274), and has bee: 
quoted by Hanssen (Gr. hist. cast. 584), Lenz (La oracién y sus 
partes, Madrid 1920, 285) and the writer of the article previously 
mentioned. The formulation is defective, as Mr. Lemon points out, 
if the words are, “The subjunctive expresses facts which exist 
only in the imagination,” but Lenz comes closer to the point whe! 
he says, ‘“—facts as existing only in the imagination.” Both, 
however, seem to have in mind the abstract idea of the act or state, 
the exact equivalent of which is contained in our verbal noun: 
“TI don’t approve of your doing that.’”’ Like the English turn, th 
Spanish subjunctive leaves aside the question of accomplishment 

With only two important exceptions (noted below) the Spanis! 
subjunctive expresses an idea which is overshadowed (governed 
by a feeling of uncertainty or unreality. This is historically true 
of the subjunctive used as imperative as well as in dependent 
clauses (Bello-Cuervo, Gr. cast. 1921, 463 ff.). But there are so 
many aspects of this uncertainty or unreality, which to the 
uninitiated seem to be scarcely related to one another, that it is 
apparently impossible to find a single term which will serve satis 


1 J. Francis Lemon, in the number for January 1927. A Psychological Treat 
ment of the Spanish Subjunctive. 

2 Cf. G. I. Dale in Mod. Lang. Notes XXXIV, 5, May 1919, p. 307; al 
Hanssen 587. 
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factorily to express them all, especially in the elementary stages of 
instruction. 

But any grouping of the various aspects which will give them 
something in common will be of value. (I exclude the standard 
division into substantival, adjectival and adverbial clauses, which 
have nothing in common except a technical term, and mean 
nothing to the student.) For purposes of presentation a tripartite 
grouping is feasible, and later the three groups may be related so 
as to forma unit. Naturally, each will have a number of sub-heads, 
but the relationship existing among them will be reasonably clear. 
As a suggestion, the following scheme is offered: 

1. Imperative uses, including use instead of the negative 

imperative, and use in optative expressions (Viva el rey, etc.). 

2. Subjunctive of uncertainty or unreality. 

a) Use in if-clauses (exceptions below). This heading may 

well form a separate group. 

b) In clauses governed by ideas of doubt, denial, more or 

less probability. 

c) In clauses depending on contingent, negative or inter- 
rogative expressions which cast doubt or unreality on 
the accomplishment of the act or state in the dependent 
clause. 

After restrictive conjunctions suggesting uncertainty, 
including acaso, tal vez, quizds, which, although not 


conjunctions, are usually followed by a subjunctive in 
speaking of present or future acts (but not necessarily 
past acts). 

(e) In (adverbial) clauses of time, place or manner dealing 
with an act unaccomplished, and therefore uncertain. 

(f) In relative clauses whose antecedents are negative, 
indefinite or of uncertain existence (including those 
associated with interrogation or the word “‘if’’etc.), thus 
making the statement of the clause uncertain or unreal. 

(g) In relative clauses depending on a superlative or 
similarly exclusive idea, provided the speaker wishes 
to allow for possible exaggeration or misstatement 
(modest assertion). 

3. Subjunctive of attitude or feeling (the most difficult group 
to cover with a single term). The abstract idea mentioned 
above. 
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(a) In clauses depending on ideas of wishing, command, 
consent, control and the like. With this may be associ- 
ated the imperative and optative uses of the subjunctive. 

(b) In clauses governed by ideas of feeling or emotion, in- 
cluding such as Comprendo que le disguste a usted. 

c) In clauses depending on expressions of judgment, in- 
cluding those of necessity, advisability and the like, 
be they personal or impersonal. 

Exceptions worth mentioning are four in number. Under 

2(a) there are two: 

1. Use of the present indicative in “‘if-clauses.” 

2. Use of the indicative in past ‘‘if-clauses’’ provided the act 
or state is actually past, and the tense is not the pluperfect 
This use seems never to have been formulated. The sub 
junctive (imperfect) is required in “‘if-clauses”’ only to express 
a present or future act or state, despite the seeming in 

congruity. (Cf. Bello-Cuervo, par. 472, 667). Examples: 

Si tenia dinero lo gastaba. 

Si los vt6 nada dio de ello. 

Si los ha visto no ha dicho nada de ello. 

Dijo que st los veta no dirta nada de ello. 

3. Occasional use of the indicative after femer and esperar 
Careful speakers and writers now seem to prefer the sub- 
junctive in all such cases. 

4. The obligatory use of the subjunctive after antes que, 
whether the act or state is real or not. This is the only 
common use of the subjunctive in cases whose circumstances 
seem to demand the indicative. (The use of the subjunctive 
after como seems to be merely a stylism. Cf. Hanssen 588. 


— 


It may be said of such a grouping that it is no improvement over 
the present system. If a person cares nothing for the feeling in 
volved it makes little difference what system he uses. 

It is clear, however, that since only two of the exceptions 
(1 and 4) noted above are of common occurrence, there can be no 
denying the essential consistency of the Spanish subjunctive. It 
should be treated accordingly. 

E. F. PARKER 
Washington University, St. Louis 


Cf. Armstrong, Syntax of the French Verb, par. 49. 








PRE-LANGUAGE COURSES 


N THE last two years in our Junior High Schools we have 

offered some new courses in Modern Languages, though they 
are not entirely new nor original with us. We have found them very 
helpful as an introduction to a language, also as a short course in 
cultural and informational material about the foreign countries, 
which is of great benefit even if the pupil never studies a language 
later in his high school course. 

These courses have been known by various names, but the 
names we use are Finding and Broadening Courses. At the 
beginning of the seventh grade the pupil is permitted to elect 
the Finding and Broadening Course he wishes, as there is one 
offered in almost every department. Each course lasts for only 
nine weeks, so he may elect four during the year, thus giving him 
an insight into four subjects that he may take later in his high 
school course. As their name implies, there are two aims in these 
courses of the language department—first, to help the student 
decide whether he has an aptitude for a language and if so, which 
language will be the most beneficial to him later on; second, to 
enrich his knowledge and broaden his outlook on life by a little 
cultural study of the language, literature, history and customs 
of the French and Spanish speaking people. 

The content of each course is also in two divisions. One gives, 
we might say, a little course in the “Civilization” of the country, 
such as a study of the people and customs, their history and the 
geography of the country, stories from the best pieces of literature, 
folklore, music, songs, etc. The other division is the study of the 
language itself. We divide the nine week period into two parts, 
studying French for five weeks and Spanish for four weeks. In 
order to save time and duplication, since there.is a parallelism in 
teaching the two languages, certain aspects are emphasized in 
one and others in the other. In French we emphasize the side of 
civilization and culture, while in Spanish the stress is more on the 
grammar side. The pupils are made to understand thoroughly 
that both sides enter into a further study of either language. 
Some of these less interesting features of the course are, of course, 
to give the pupil an idea of the difficulties he will meet in a study 
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of a language. So in this material he comes into contact with a 
little vocabulary building, parts of speech, and the conjugation 
of the present tense of a verb. 

The pupils do not have text books, and all the material is given 
by the teacher or in special reports by the pupils. It is then 
written by each pupil and kept in his own notebook. We use a 
loose leaf book, so that at the end of the course the material can 
be organized in some form. Instead of giving the material in orde: 
we make the course more interesting by giving a little each day 
from the more enjoyable side of the work and also a little gram 
matical drill. 

At the beginning of the course the pupils are told to look 
everywhere for pictures of the French and Spanish speaking peopl 
and their countries; also for any clippings concerning them and 
any advertisements of things with French and Spanish names 
(Bon Ami and Quelques Fleurs for example) or advertisements 
containing words or phrases of the foreign language. 

The pupils enjoy making covers of their own designing for the 
notebooks. We have great rivalry to see who can make the one 
most typical of the language and country. 

The following index taken from the front of one of our not¢ 
books gives an idea of our French course. 

An INDEX TO My FRENCH NOTEBOOK 

The French flag and its History.—The national flower of France.—La M 
seillaise and its origin.—French songs and rhymes.—Geography of Franc 
History of France.—Stories of a hero and heroine of France.—French people at 
their customs.—Prominent people of France.—French stories.—-Sketches fror 
French literature.—Familiar expressions.—English words borrowed from French 
Names of places in the United States with French names.—The importance of 
modern language.—Pictures, clippings, and advertisements. 


In the notebooks the pupils draw a picture of the French flag 
and after hearing the story of its origin they write this in thei! 
own words. The Victrola is used for the Marseillaise and then its 
history is told. We also use a record of French folk songs with the 
words written on the blackboard. After these songs are heard 
few times most of the class can sing them. The geography o! 
France is usually given in a special report by one of the mos! 
interested pupils, also a report on Paris and other important 
cities with pictures of the principal places. Of course the histor 
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must be very brief because of the limited time. We emphasize 
the story of Jeanne D’Arc and the student writes it for his note- 
book. In studying the French people and their customs, we make 
France and the people as real as possible to the class. We have 
talks on the characteristics of the French and their daily life, the 
homes, the hours of meals and their menus, the holidays, the 
trains and street-cars, the concierge, etc., in fact, any feature of 
national life that is somewhat different from our own. In con- 
nection with this we have an exhibit of articles brought from 
France—coins, menus, street car tickets, tickets to theaters, 
museums, and programs. In discussing the prominent people of 
France we try to give one or two of the most outstanding people 
and especially those that the pupil will meet in his later reading 


{ magazines and papers. For example, Victor Hugo—literature; 
Millet, Corot, Rodin—art; Pasteur, Curie—science; Binet, Simon 
education. To give a glimpse of the literature we have character 
sketches of Jean Valjean or the Hunchback of Notre Dame, with 
a short summary of the stories. We tell one or two folklore stories 
such as La Retour des Cloches and La Mére Michel et son Chat. 
During the whole course the pupils are told to keep watching 
for words used in English which were originally French, as well as 
French names of places in the United States. The list grows 
constantly and will include a great many words such as menu, 
chauffeur, bouquette; St. Louis, Baton Rouge. Since one of the 
pleasures of learning a language is to speak it, we teach a dozen 
or more familiar expressions that the pupils may use in speaking 
to each other, so that they may feel they are really “talking 
French.”’ In this list are such expressions as Bon Jour, Comment 


“ee 


us portez vous, Comment vous appelez vous, etc. 

At the end of the course a little time is spent in discussing ‘‘Why 
study a Modern Language.” All the aims and objectives are 
outlined, and we show the pupil all the possibilities of future use 
of each modern language in such a way that he may be able to 
decide for himself which will be most practical for him. 

lhe Spanish course is treated in much the same way as the 
French. The following is an outline of the Spanish material. 


The Spanish and Mexican Flag.—Spanish music and Songs.—Geography of 
Spain and Mexico.—History of Spain and Mexico.—Stories: The Cid; Don 


Quixote; Legends.—Spanish people and their customs.—A lesson in Vocabulary.— 
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Che months and the days.—The numbers to twenty.—A grammar lesson.—Spanish 
pictures, clippings, and advertisements 


A summary of one week’s work will give an idea of the order 
in which the material is presented. 

Monday: 1. A discussion of where Spanish is spoken. 2. Expressions: Buenos 
Dias. Senor, Senora, Senrorita. 2Como esta Vd? Estoy bueno. 

Tuesday: 1. Drill on expressions. New expressions: ¢Cémo se llama Vd 
We llamo —. Gracias, Hasta manana, Adios. 2. Special reports on geography of 
Spain and Mexico. 

Wednesday: 1. Expression drill. 2. Draw map of Spain and Mexico and write 
the geography in the notebooks. 

Thursday: 1. Numbers to 10. 2. Customs: (a) The distinctive dress witl 
pictures to illustrate each. Mantilla, peineta, alpargata, serape, rebczo. 

Friday: 1. Drill on numbers. Numbers to 20. 2. Customs: (b) Social customs: 
La siesta, pelando la pava, la romeria. (c) Cocina: El cocido, arroz con pollo, horchata, 
tamales, frijoles, tortillas, atole. 


We realize that much can be done to improve the course 
Probably much more could be accomplished if the whole nine weeks 
were devoted to one language, but this would have the dis 
advantage that the pupil would become acquainted with only one 
language. From our experience with pupils who have had one oi 
these courses and later enroll in our beginning language courses 
it seems that these pupils have an advantage. Naturally the ones 
who enroll are the ones who liked the language, but they also seem 
to have acquired a study habit which helps them greatly in learning 
the language. So we feel that these courses are very successful! 
if for no other reason than that a little knowledge, even though 
slight, of the material given concerning the foreign country will 
be helpful and will be a link between the pupil and the news- 
papers and magazines which he will read in after life. 

DoROTHY SNEDAKER 

Webster Junior High School 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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NOTRE connaissance, il n’existe pas de manuel qui puisse 

renseigner professeur et étudiant sur l'emploi correct de 
toutes les constructions interrogatives frangaises. C’est regrettable, 
car cela nous éviterait sans doute de rencontrer dans des livres 
de grammaire ou de composition fran¢aise, des fautes dans le genre 
de celles-ci: 

(a)—Les coteaux 4 l’horizon pourquoi sont-ils bleus? (A 
Progressive Course in French Composition and Conversa- 
tion) 

b)—Quels hétels fréquentent les Américains? (7bid.) 

c)—Que Charles a-t-il défendu? (French Composition for 
Colleges) 

d)—Jacques, a-t-il mis Georges au courant de cette histoire? 
(Short French Review Grammar) 

e)—Qui sont allés avec lui? (French Composition for Colleges) 

f)—-1. Combien de cas fait-on des distinctions sociales? (A 

Progressive Course..... ) 


bo 


De quelle classe voyagez-vous? (idid.) 
3. Qu’est-ce qu’on appelle le siége de Paris? (ibid.) 

Qu’appelle-t-on les acteurs? (ibid.) 

Qu’appelle-t-on un journal qui parait tous les huit 

jours? (French Composition for Colleges) 

| ne s’agit pas de fautes isolées, d’erreurs ou de coquilles dont 
le prote anonyme porte allégrement tout le blame; il s’agit de 
formes recontrées dans cing manuels différents, avec une fréquence 
telle, qu’on voit bien que c’est 14 une construction habituelle 
\ux auteurs. Nous avons trouvé la construction (a) répétée 
jusqu’a trente-sept fois dans un certain livre de composition ré- 
cemment paru, et la construction (e), sept fois, dans un autre paru 
en 1924. Le présent article a son excuse dans un désir sincére 
(’aider professeurs de francais et auteurs de manuels a éviter des 
formes que la grammaire francaise ne saurait approuver, et il ne 
se propose qu’un essai de mise au point des régles qui eussent da 
étre appliquées dans les phrases énumérées plus haut. 

Puisqu’il n’y a pas que le professeur qui pose des questions a 
ses €léves, mais que l’étudiant doit savoir en poser et qu’on l’exerce 
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a cela par le trés commode ‘“‘Demandez-moi.... ,” il nous faut, 
pour commencer, poser en principe que l’on place toujours en 
téte de la question, et prononcé avec un accent particulier, le mot 
interrogatif (pronom, adjectif, ou adverbe) ou le nom-sujet sur 
lequel porte l’interrogation. 
A.—En conséquence, la question 
(1)—‘tLes coteaux 4 l’horizon pourquoi sont-ils bleus?”’ 
devrait commencer ainsi: 
(2)—** Pourquoi les coteaux a l’horizon sont-ils bleus?”’ 
Dans cette derniére construction, le pronom i/s, pléonasme, 
n'est qu'une flexion interrogative, la forme interrogative du verbe, 
parce que le sujet est un nom. Dans (1), au contraire, z/s est un 
réel pronom personnel remplagant ‘les coteaux.” En effet, le 
rejet en téte de la phrase du sujet ‘“‘Les coteaux 4 l’horizon,”’ sans 
que soit indiquée sa fonction, constitue une dislocation, une antici 
pation, une manieére d’attirer l’attention sur ce qu’on va dire. Dans 
la diction, il doit y avoir une pause trés nette entre “horizon”’ et 
‘pourquoi’: 
“Les coteaux 4 l’horizon/pourquoi sont-ils bleus?’”’ Dans 
l’écriture, cette pause doit étre marquée par une virgule: 
“Les coteaux a l’horizon, pourquoi sont-ils bleus?”’ 
Ainsi la phrase est construite correctement; la valeur des différents 
termes est apparente. N’y eit-il aucun temps d’arrét, la phrase 
aurait deux tétes. On ne peut pas objecter ici qu’une phrase 
comme 
“Votre ami vous a-t-il écrit?” 
est aussi bicéphale. //, ici, n’a que la valeur d’une flexion inter 
rogative. (Employons devant chacune des phrases en question la 
forme périphrastique ‘“‘Est-ce que... .?’, et nous verrons le 
résultat: 
“Est-ce que votre ami vous a écrit?” (Correct et clair) 
“Est-ce que les coteaux 4 l’horizon pourquoi sont-ils bleus?” 
(Incompréhensible 
“Votre ami’ a donc une fonction nette dans la question; “Les 
coteaux a l’horizon”’ n’en a aucune.) Commengons alors la question 
par ‘‘Pourquoi.” 
Cependant, toute correcte que soit la phrase 
“Les coteaux a Il’horizon, pourquoi svunt-ils bleus?” 
il y a la une dislocation qui est un procédé oratoire et qu’on ne 
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saurait employer que dans un mouvement violent de style. Cette 
transposition du ton oratoire dans le ton familier est une erreur. 
Nul doute qu’on ne |’emploie quelquefois dans la conversation, 
mais seulement lorsqu’on met dans la question de l’insistance et 
de l' impatience, lorsqu’il y a dans la conversation un point obscur 
ou irritant que l’on veut éclatreigz. Souvent cette anticipation est 
amenée par mais, ce qui implique et souligne une sorte d opposition, 
de contradiction. Par exemple: 
‘““A quoi pensait donc votre ami, quand il a fait cela?”’ 

devient: ‘Votre ami, 4 quoi pensait-il donc, quand il... .?” 
ou: ‘Mais votre ami, & quoi pensait-il donc, quand il... .?” 
ou encore: 

‘Mais, votre ami, quand il a fait cela, 4 quoi pensait-il ... .?” 
et ainsi de suite, en plagant en téte de la phrase “‘Votre ami,” ou 
‘quand il a fait cela,’ ou 


‘A quoi pensait-il donc,” selon que l’on 
insiste plus fortement sur l’un ou l'autre de ces termes. La violence 
du tour est trés sensible. Une telle construction est donc déplacée 
dans les questionnaires d’un manuel de composition, 4 tout le 
moins surprenante la premiére fois qu’on la rencontre, et aga- 
cante quand on s’apercoit que c’est un procédé. 

Par conséquent, dans des phrases comme celles-ci: 

1. Le terrain de l'Université du Wisconsin comment est-il? 


2. Ces maisons que firent-elles? 
3. Lorsqu’on est malade qui faut-il aller chercher? 
4. Les Américains quels bateaux aiment-ils? 


5. Sa femme comment se portait-elle? 

6. Le tailleur que confectionne-t-il? etc., 
prises dans les manuels dont il a été question, rétablissons d’abord 
la virgule; elle a son importance. Ou mieux, remettons en téte de 
la phrase le mot interrogatif “Comment,” “Que,” ‘Qui,’ ou 
“Quel.”’ 

Ibis. Comment est le terrain de l'Université du Wisconsin? 

2bis. Que firent ces maisons? 

3bis. Qui faut-il aller chercher, quand on est malade? 

4bis. Quels bateaux les Américains aiment-ils? 

Sbis. Comment se portait sa femme? 

6bis. Que confectionne le tailleur? 
C’est la, nettement, l’usage de la langue écrite. Si l’on trouve que 
la phrase 6bis est trop bréve, ou que l’interrogation n’est pas 
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assez marquée, on a toujours la ressource d’employer | interrogation 
renforcée “‘Qu’est-ce que... .?’’ de la langue parlée: 
“Ou’est-ce que le tailleur confectionne?”’ 
De la sorte, une phrase comme: 
‘Ce pays que réunissait-il?”’ 
doit devenir: “Que réunissait ce pays?”’, 
ou, mieux,: “Qu’est-ce que ce pays réunissait?”’ 

Puisqu’il est question de la langue parlée, faisons remarquer 
que toutes les fois que la phrase d’interrogation est courte, comme 
dans le cas d’une phrase commengant par ‘“‘Qui?’’, “Quel?” o1 
“Que?”’, on emploie de préférence les périphrases interrogatives 
“Qui est-ce qui?’’, “Qui est-ce que?’’, ““Qu’est-ce qui?’’, ““Qu’est-ce 
que?’’, et la construction “Quel est .... qui... .?” ou “Quel est 

.que....?”. (Cf. F. Brunot: Grammaire historique de 
langue francaise, $290.) 

B.—L’emploi d’une de ces périphrases interrogatives rendrait 
correcte une phrase comme: 

“Quels hétels fréquentent les Américains?”’ (A Progressiv 
Course), qui est construite de telle sorte qu’on pourrait croire qu 
ce sont les Américains qui sont fréquentés par des hétels. O01 
aurait: 

“Quels hétels est-ce que les Américains fréquentent?”’ 
ou encore: 

“Quels sont les hétels que fréquentent les Américains?”’ 

C.—Et cela rendrait correcte aussi la phrase suivante; 

“Que Charles a-t-il défendu?” (French Composition). 

Sans employer |’interrogation périphrastique, la question devrait 
étre: 
“Qu’a défendu Charles?’’, 
car le redoublement du nom sujet par un pronom personnel ple: 
nasme n’est a faire que dans la question concernant l’accompliss: 
ment de l’action: 
“Charles a-t-il défendu de.... ?”, 
ou bien quand la question est posée avec ‘“‘Quel” (épithéte), 
“Quels bateaux les Américains aiment-ils?’’, 
pour éviter une équivoque dans le genre de celle dont nous venons 
de parler 4 propos des hétels. 

En se servant de l’interrogation périphrastique, on aura 
question plus coulante: 

“Qu’est-ce que Charles a défendu?”’ 
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[).—Nous avons vu l’importance de la virgule, signe de dis- 
location, et marquant un arrét trés net. Inutile alors d’insister 
sur les phrases suivantes: 

‘Marie et Jacques, sont-ils sortis tard?” (Short Fr. Rev. Gr.) 

‘Jacques, a-t-il mis Georges au courant de cette histoire?”’ 

(ibid.) 
Il n'y a pas d’anticipation ici. Les sujets sont des noms, nécessi- 
tant l'emploi du pronom personnel pléonasme, puisque la question 
porte sur l’'accomplissement de l’action. I] n’y a pas de dislocation, 
pas de temps d’arrét dans la diction; il ne faut donc pas de virgule. 

Mais une virgule a été oubliée dans la question suivante: 

“Ou se trouvait-il ce Chaudron?” (A Prog. Course) 
y a encore la dislocation, par répétition du sujet déja introduit 
sous la forme du pronom personnel 7/; temps d’arrét; virgule: 
“Ou se trouvait-il, ce Chaudron?” 

E.—Autre point a éclaircir: toutes les phrases suivantes sont 
ncorrectes: 

“Qui allaient lui tenir téte?’’ (French Composition) 

“Ou 


x 


sont allés avec lui?” (ibid.) 


‘Qui s’y abonneraient?”’ (ibid.) 
“Qui regardaient cette assemblée?”’ (ibid. 
ir “Qui?”’, pronom interrogatif sujet, provoquant la recherche 
in sujet inconnu, est neutre, donc du masculin singulier. Le 
rbe de la question ne peut pas s’accorder avec un sujet admis 
mme inconnu. 
F.—Enfin, le mot interrogatif 4 employer dans une question 
evrait toujours étre en rapport avec la fonction du terme sur 
lequel porte interrogation. 


1. Sion dit: “faire pew de cas de....,’’ on dit aussi: ‘“‘faire 
ndcasde.....’’ L’idée prédominante n'est pas celle de quan- 
*; c’est plutét celle de qualité, et le mot interrogatif doit étre 
uel?” 

“Quel cas fait-on de. 


2. On voyage “‘en”’ premiére classe, “‘en”’ troisiéme classe. Par 
conséquent, la préposition “en’’ doit s’employer devant l’adjectif 
errogatif “Quel?”’: 
“En quelle classe voyagez-vous?”’ 
3. Avec le verbe appeler, quand il s’agit de retrouver le nom, 
l'adverbe interrogatif ‘Comment?’ que l’on emploie. Ainsi, 


lit toujours: 
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‘“‘Comment vous appelez-vous?”’ 
et non: “Que vous appelez-vous?”’ 
ni: “Qu’est-ce que vous vous appelez?”’ 
La question ‘‘Qu’est-ce qu’on appelle le siege de Paris?” 
(Prog. Course 

signifie: ‘Quelle est cette chose 4 laquelle on a donné le nom de 
siége de Paris?’’. De méme, 

“Qu’appelle-t-on les acteurs?” (7did.) 
signifie: ‘‘Quelles sont ces choses qu’on appelle acteurs?”’, ce qui 
n’est pas, il faut bien le croire, le sens de ces questions. 

Les manuels de sciences des écoliers francais abondent en 
questions construites avec “Que?” et “‘Comment?”’, mais nos 
écoliers ne s’y trompent pas. Quand on leur demande: 

“Ou’ appelle-t-on chlorophylle,”’ 
ils répondent: 

“On appelle chlorophylle la matiére verte qui colore les feuilles, 
mais si on les interroge ainsi: 

“Comment appelle-t-on la matiére verte qui colore les feuilles?’ 
leur réponse est: 

“Cette matiére verte s’appelle chlorophylle.”’ 
Ainsi, la seule réponse qu’ils pourraient faire a la question suivant 

“Qu’appelle-t-on un journal qui parait tous les huit jours?”, 
serait: 

“On appelle un journal qui parait tous les huit jours, un journa 
qui n’est publié qu’une fois par semaine.”’ 

Mais si on leur demandait: 
“Comment appelle-t-on un journal qui parait.... ?” 
ils répondraient: 
“C’est un hebdomadaire.”’ 
RENE HARDRE 
North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N.C. 
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PLAGIARISM 


lo the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

Recently while reading over Spanish plays to make the trans- 
lations that are being broadcast by the radio station WMAQ of 
the Chicago Daily News, I ran across El Intérprete by Emilio 
Mario and Joaquin Abati (Madrid Sociedad de Autores 
Espanioles, 1916). The list of characters struck a familiar note, and 
by the time I reached the middle of the second scene, I realized I 
was reading practically a translation of the humorous L’ Anglais 
tel qu’on le parle by Tristan Bernard. 

While the Spanish differs somewhat from the French, and the 
nine scenes of Bernard become eighteen in Mario, the English 
phrases that supply the humor are practically unchanged. Among 
the other changes, all of minor importance, are the following: 
lhe scene is changed from France to Spain. This necessitates the 
substitution of Gibraltar for London as the place from which the 
telephone message cones. La caissiére becones Dona Elvira; Julien 
becomes Enrique: Eugéne is renamed Filomeno. 

M. Bernard, in his preface to Dr. Hamilton’s edition (Oxford 
University Press edition) of the French version, mentions English, 
[talian, and German translations, but says nothing about this 
Spanish edition. It must be a translation, because the Spanish 
version appeared in 1903, four years after Bernard’s play was pro- 
duced at the Comédie-Parisienne. The reason why the French 
author never heard of his Spanish step-child may be found in the 
notice at the back of Mario’s play, forbidding publicity to the 
manuscript: 

“(Queda prohibida en absoluto la venta de esta obra. La tirada 
se hace exclusivamente para servir los archivos de las Companias 

ie la representen en Espana, las cuales responderan de los ejemp- 
res que con tal motivo de les faciliten.”’ 
WILLIs KNAPP JONES 

Miami University 

Oxford, Ohio 


THE REPORTS OF THE MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


lo the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

lhe statement in the November Journal regarding the distribu- 
tion of copies of our reports is in error. We have still on hand 210 
copies of the Wood report and 280 of the Buswell. We have dis- 
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tributed these quite widely but there are undoubtedly still a 
number of persons who have claims upon us for free copies whom 
we must serve. It would manifestly be impossible for us to serv 
such persons if we sent copies in response to all requests, as stated 
in the Journal. Macmillan sells the Wood publication for $1.00 
and the Buswell for 75c. We have never received any copies of the 
O’Shea report but have been obliged to purchase those which we 
distributed 
ROBERT HERNDON FIFI 
Columbia University 


ON THE READING OF KNOWN MATERIAI 

lo the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

In your March issue there appeared an article by Hyma: 
Alpern entitled: ‘Correlation in the reading of Spanish.”’ 

Finding myself in general agreement with the writer as regard 
the basic principles of correlation as applied to the study of 
languages, I should like, however, to say that on the question of 
reading known material the arguments of Mr. Alpern are, to my 
mind, not sufficiently convincing. 

Let us take a concrete example and apply Mr. Alpern’s theor) 


to a Russian student learning English. He suggests that the 
Russian should take, say, an English translation of Tolstoi’s **Wat 


and Peace”’ and try to read it. According to Mr. Alpern, reading 
of this kind is interesting because of its novelty. But where th« 
interest comesin I am at a loss to say. The subject matter bei 
familiar to the student, all the interest in the plot disappears, a1 
he might just as well read Professor Mendelejeff’s ‘‘Chemistry. 
The argument applies to an English student of Russian. Why 
should ‘‘The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes” in the Russia 
translation appear to him more interesting than the attempt 
read Tolstoi or Pushkin in the original after having acquired 
fair working vocabulary in Russian? The orthographic, semant 
and syntactic difficulties are the same in both cases. Nor is tl 
kind of reading stimulating, for the simple reason that it is far 
diomatic than the original, to say nothing of the latter’s beaut 
and flavour that are irrevocably lost in translation. Hence I cant 
endorse Mr. Alpern’s views when he suggests that “by a compar 
tive study of selected portions of the corresponding English a1 
Spanish texts....a good opportunity is afforded to train 
student in sentence analysis and to familiarize him with the | 
syncrasies of the foreign language.” 

Mr. Alpern appends to his article a comprehensive list of Sp 
ish translations of English writers, which he recommends to | 
lish students of Spanish. I should reverse the process a 
recommend them to the Spanish students previous to their stu 
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of the English originals. In Mr. Alpern’s opinion, “‘if a student 
begins to realize that he is studying Spanish primarily in order to 
acquire a reading knowledge of the language but that at the same 
time he can read the best Spanish literature in English translation, 
he is likely not to put forth too great effort towards learning the 
language.’’ We shall try to meet Mr. Alpern on his own ground and 
for this purpose take a reading text from his list of Spanish trans- 
lations: ‘‘The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.”’ At the same time 
let us assume that our English pupikis well acquainted with “‘Don 
Quixote’ in English (which is a reasonable assumption). Now let 
the reader answer the following question: Is the English pupil more 
interested in reading ‘“‘The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes” in a 
Spanish translation or ‘Don Quixote” in the original? In both 
cases there can be no question of interest in the plot, as the subject 
matter is well known to the student. In each case the amount of 
energy spent by the pupil in deciphering the foreign work is the 
same, unless he knows the text by heart (as in the case of poetry). 
In both cases the pupil reads Spanish for the sake of the language, 
but in the latter case his efforts are better rewarded by the beauty 
and flavour of the original, to say nothing of the feeling of self- 
reliance and the consciousness of attainment which this kind of 
reading alone can produce. As to “‘the difficulties of idiom, vocabu- 
lary,and syntax” or “the constant need of thumbing dictionaries,”’ 
these difficulties are easily overcome by having the familiar English 
text ready at hand and consulting it every time special difficulties 
arise. This kind of reading is likewise more beneficial to the pupil 
than the procedure recommended by Mr. Alpern, for it trains the 
pupil in the art of translation and serves far better as an exercise 
style. 
EUGENE SPENDIAROFF 
The Polytechnical Institute 
of Tiflis, Georgia 


Pir New LANGUAGE ASSOCIATIONS 
lo the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

Last spring, in an editorial article, you drew attention to the 
recent formation of the American Association of Teachers of Ger- 
man and the American Association of Teachers of French, and you 
very properly bade them welcome as new evidences of the wide- 
spread interest in those subjects. In a recent number in Hispania, 
President Wilkins, of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish, also welcomed them and wished them a successful career. 
Of course, we have already had, for some time past, the American 
\ssociation of Teachers of Italian. 

You seemed to fear that too many organizations, following the 
example of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, might 
constitute a disintegrating force in the field of Modern Languages. 
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In that respect I cannot agree with you, for I do not fear that the 
existence of these separate language organizations will weaken the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, of which I had 
the honor to be President during two years. 

The Federation is composed of a number of independent organi- 
zations, each living its own life, and, in many cases, publishing its 
own journal. The Federation itself would not exist if it were not 
for these affiliated organizations. Among those affiliated organiza 
tions is the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, which is 
just as much an integral part of the Federation as any other afifili 
ated organization, and it has as many votes as any organization 
except the Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and 
South. In forming the Federation, that particular organization 
was given four votes because of its territorial extent and member- 
ship. T he other organ! ations were given one vote eac h, be auUus¢é 
of their limited territorial extension, and their smaller membership 
The American Association of Teachers of Spanish was the first 
national organization to afliliate with the National Federation. 
Its territorial extent was as great as that of the Federation itself 
but the basis of its voting power was its subscription list to the 
Modern Language Journal. 

From the day of its affiliation with the National Federation, the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish has thrown itself 
whole-heartedly into the work of the Federation, and cannot i! 
any sense be considered as having been a disintegrating force. | 
would earnestly recommend to the two new Associations that 
while maintaining their own individuality and their own publ 
cations, they seek to become affiliate members of the Nationa 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers on the same basis that 
was worked out for the affiliation of the American Association ol 
Teachers of Spanish. 





Joun D. Fitrz-GreraLp 
University of Illinois 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

In my review of the ‘‘French Grammar” of the Lafayette series 
issued by the Johnson Publishing Company, in the Novembe: 
issue of the “Journal,’’ I followed the wording of the first editi 
in regard to authorship. I have been informed that an error was 
made, and that the authorship should be indicated as given on th 
cover of the later edition. It is as follows: ‘“Béziat—Author 
Dey—Editor and Collaborator in Part.”’ 

D. H. CARNAHAN 
University of Illinois 
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NOTE: Readers will confer a favor on the Editor by calling his attention to matters 
suitable for inclusion in this department. 

Changes in the personnel of Language Departments, developments in educa- 
tion affecting the modern languages, meetings of language teachers—these are of 
particular interest to our readers; but there are many other happenings of which 
language teachers would doubtless like to be informed. Please send all such 
communications to the Managing Editor. 


Enrollments in modern foreign languages in the secondary 
schools may be regarded as a crude barometer, from which we 
an see whether we are holding our own, forging ahead, or falling 
behind in the race. It is with this thought in mind that we pre- 
sent the following tabulation for the high schools of New York 

ty, sent us by Mr. L. A. Wilkins. New York undoubtedly 
enjoys considerable advantages over most other cities with respect 

its modern language enrollments, and it does not follow that 
these figures are valid for the rest of the country; nevertheless, 
the great size of the New York system gives them a greater weight 

an would be commanded by those from any other district. It 

ill be seen that the modern foreign languages are holding their 
vn, despite the striking increases in total pupil enrollments, and 
erhaps we should be content with that. 


35,530 5,806 1,320 30,209 2,865 123,052 59% 
926 39,991 5.835 1.434 30,969 8,229 128,809 60% 
13 


Year French German Italian Spanish Total Enrollment Ratio 
| 7 
; 
i ‘ 
| 964 6,602 1,606 30,411 82,583 138,811 59% 


Noteworthy among American residential fellowships are the 
Sterling Fellowships for Research in the humanistic studies and 
e natural sciences at Yale University. ‘These fellowships are 
rimarily awarded to persons who have the Ph.D. degree or are 
correspondingly well equipped to do independent research. They 
ge from $1,000 to $2,500 per year or more. Applications must 
be submitted by March 1 to the Dean of the Graduate Faculty, 
blanks obtainable from him. 
American Field Service Fellowships in French Universities 
again be awarded for 1928-29 in many fields, including Ro- 
mance Languages and Literature, also Slavic, Oriental, and 
Classical Languages, and the English language. Candidates must 
men, citizens of the U. S. A., at least twenty-four vears old, 
college graduates, and fairly proficient in French. Apply to the 
Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 
Present holders of the Guggenheim fellowships include the 
lowing language men: Fred G. Hofherr, Columbia University, 


1] 
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working abroad toward the preparation for publication of the MS 
known as “Victor Hugo’s Journal d’ Exil.’’—Archer Taylor, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, studying, principally with Professor Kaarle 
Krohn at Helsingfors, the methods used in tracing the history 
and dissemination of folk-lore materials, with special reference to 
the popular ballad.—William Jerome Wilson, State Normal 
School, Cheney, Washington, collating the known MSS and 
searching through Italy for additional MSS of the Hermes Tris 
megistos, with a view to the preparation of the Corpus Hermeticum, 
and an estimate of its possible influence on early Christian thought 

Phonograph records based on standard textbooks in French 
and Spanish have been made by the Student Educational Records 
at Lakewood, N. J. Books included in the series are Fraser & 
Squair, Holzwarth & Price, Beginner’s French, Bond, Sounds of 
French, Chardenal, Complete French Course; Hills and Ford, First 
Spanish Course. The same firm also has selected literary and 
other records in French, Latin, and Spanish. 

Foreign lecturers to be brought to this country under the 
auspices of the Instituto de las Espafas include for this year: 
José Vasconcelos, Fernando de los Rios, Luisa Espinel, and Senora 
de Palencia. Write to the Instituto at 2 West 45th Street, New 
York. A new Spanish periodical is to be the official organ of the 
Instituto, the first number of which will appear in January unde 
the title Revista de Estudios His pdénicos. 

A basic Spanish word-list for the schools of New York, pre 
pared and revised by a special committee, is printed in a supple 
ment to El Eco for November 1, 1927. The expectation is that 
the entire list, numbering 1100 words. will have been mastered 
by the end of the third half-year. 

A list of modern language textbooks used in the high schools 
of Southern California has been compiled by a committee of the 
M. L. A. S. C., and is now available at the price of fifty cents 
from the Junior College, Riverside, Cal. While the list is re 
markably complete and gives an admirably clear picture of thi 
situation in that region, the present writer regrets that the com 
mittee decided to list each school separately. It would seem that 
a summary report presenting the results by categories of schools 
and a series of detailed recommendations based on the findings 
of the committee, would have been much less expensive and mort 
genuinely helpful. The absence of any comment is particular] 
regrettable. 

José Vasconcelos, Mexican educator, author, and lecture: 
will be visiting professor at the University of Chicago from Jan 
ary to May, and will be available for lectures in the vicinity « 
Chicago on Saturdays, Sundays, and Mondays. He lectures 
Spanish or English on Mexico and Spanish America. 
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Miss Lillian Stroebe, Vassar College, was one of the official 
\merican delegates at the educational convention held in the 
city of Ziirich on August 1, 2, and 3, to commemorate the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Pestalozzi’s death. The American dele- 
gation, we read, was the largest, and a number of Americans 
participated in the programs. 

Three prominent language men were honored at the instal- 
lation of Ernest H. Wilkins as president of Oberlin College. The 
degree of Doctor of Humane Letters was awarded to Charles H. 
Grandgent of Harvard, Edward C. Armstrong of Princeton, and 
William A. Nitze of Chicago. 

Commendation and encouragement are superior to censure, 
ridicule, and threats as incentives to effort of the part of pupils. 
Such is the conclusive evidence from two recent studies. More- 
over, public censure is far less effective than private. We regard 
it as self-evident that what applies to high school boys and girls 
in this matter applies to college students in still greater measure. 
Long experience as supervisor of elementary instruction has 
taught the writer that the college teacher who feels like scolding 
had best either laugh or whistle and save his breath. 

Posters of Germany, some in color and all very attractive, 
can be had of the German Railroads Information Office, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York. The same office has also a large number 
f special illustrated pamphlets which give information regarding 
particular districts of the German lands. 

Teachers of German will be interested in the summer tour to 
Germany arranged for the summer of 1928 under the auspices of 
the Institute of International Education. The tour is planned 
primarily for teachers of German and has been arranged with a 
view to their special interests and needs. It will include the most 
important cultural centers of Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, 
also characteristic regions and places; personal contact with 
representatives of modern intellectual and cultural life in Ger- 
many; and will afford daily practice in speaking German. 

For further information address Box 24, College of the City 
of New York. 

A Linguistic Institute for six weeks, in the Summer of 1928, 
at New Haven, will be conducted by the Linguistic Society of 
\merica, using the facilities of Yale University. Scholars who wish 
to carry on their own researches, with access to the needed books 
and the stimulus of discussion with other persons of similar inter- 
ests, will find the Institute of advantage. There will be courses for 
graduate students, for high school and college teachers who feel 
the need of acquaintance with linguistic science in general, and 
also for scholars who wish to prosecute the study of remoter bits 
of linguistic territory. A wider range of linguistic courses is pro- 
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jected than is provided at any one time by any one American 
university; these courses will be primarily linguistic and not literary 
in character. Besides general courses, such as the Introduction to 
Linguistic Science, by E. Prokosch, there will be special courses 
in Old French Phonology, Provencal, French Syntax, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, by H. R. Lang, O. Miiller, R. T. Hill, A. 
Lipari, F. O. Reed; in Gothic, Old Norse, Old High German, 
History of the German Language, by H. Collitz, G. T. Flom, 
D. B. Shumway; in Old English, History of the English Language, 
American English, by K. Malone and Miss Louise Pound; et« 
A considerable preliminary registration before February 1 is 
essential; this registration, with request for circulars and informa 
tion, should be addressed to Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, Director of 
the Linguistic Institute, Box 1849, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Conn. 























Personalia* 











Addition to the list of Doctors’ Degrees published in oul 
October number: Leland Leavitt Atwood, A. B. Clark Universit: 
1916; M.A. Cornell 1922; Ph.D. Cornell 1927: “The Enemies ot 
Moliére.”” Mr. Atwood is now Assistant Professor of Romanc: 
Languages at Clark University—Mrs. Marjorie Henry Isley, 
May, 1927, at the Sorbonne, Paris, with ‘“‘mention trés honorable 
Thesis: “Stuart Merrill—La Contribution d’un Américain a 
Symbolisme frangais.”’ The thesis has appeared in the Bibli 
théque de Littérature Comparée (Champion-Paris). 

Carl T. Schreiber, Yale University, is on sabbatical leave for 
study in Germany 

Russell L. Bradley, who was assistant in German at Columbia 
has accepted an instructorship in German at Yale University. 

Miss Meta Petersen, Instructor in Spanish at the Universit 
of Montana, is on leave of absence for travel and study in Europe 

Miss Virginia Boutelle, formerly of the University of Was! 
ington, is now instructor of Spanish and French at the Universit) 
of Montana. 

John Whyte, College of the City of New York, is acting hi 
of the German department in place of Camillo von Klenze. M1: 
Whyte is also acting treasurer of the Modern Language Asso: 
tion in place of Eduard Prokosch. 

* These personal items are hard to get, but oftenof wide interest. Readers 
confer a favor by informing the Managing Editor of new appointments, trans 
publications (not textbooks), and the like. 
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Charles I. Silin, formerly University of Maryland, has accepted 
a position as Assistant Professor of French at Tulane University. 

Chandler Beall has left the University of Maryland to become 
\ssistant Professor of French at George Washington University. 

Harry A. Deferrari, formerly University of Pennsylvania, has 
gone to the University of Maryland as Assistant Professor of 
Modern Languages. 

E. O. Von Schwerdtner, formerly Johns Hopkins, has become 
Professor of German at Gettysburg College. 

Miss Alice K. Abbot, M.A. University of Ilinois 1927, is now 
teaching Spanish at the North Carolina College for Women. 

Miss Jennie A. Whitten, M.A. University of Illinois, formerly 
of the Illinois State Normal University, is now supervising teacher 
of French at the Training High School of the North Carolina 
College for Women. 

F. W. Meisnest, who taught for years in the German Depart- 
ment of the University of Washington at Seattle, has now returned 
to that department as lecturer. 

Arthur Hamilton, University of Mlinois, is on leave of absence 
for study in England, France, and Spain. 

Morgan S. Carson, formerly instructor at Rice Institute, is 

ow Instructor in French at the University of Minnesota. 

E. H. Sirich, Associate Professor of French, University of 
Minnesota, is on leave for study in Paris. 

Werner Leopold, formerly of Marquette University, is now at 
Northwestern University. 

Erich W. Schroetter is instructor in German at Marquette 
University, going there from the University of Chicago. 

E. C. Branchi, Associate Professor and head of the Italian 
Department at the College of William and Mary, will be Professor 
of Italian Literature during the 1928 summer session of the new 


Royal University for Foreigners at Perugia, Italy. 





Foreiqn Notes 











Grazia Deledda, the Italian novelist, a native of Sardinia, is 
second woman to win the Nobel prize for literature. The 
sis of the award is generally considered to be her novel La 
Madre (The Mother), her greatest book. It has been published 
~ the Macmillan company in a translation entitled ‘The 
Mother.” 
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Sefiorita Emilia C. Deseo of Buenos Aires has been awarded 
the scholarship of $1500 offered annually by the American Associ 
ation of University Women to a woman of Latin-America. Miss 
Deseo, who has a doctor’s degree from the National University of 
Buenos Aires, is pursuing graduate study at Columbia University. 

David P. Barrows, head of the Department of Political Science 
and former president of the University of California, has been 
chosen by the Carnegie Foundation to visit the South American 
countries and lecture there with a view to strengthening the 
intellectual ties between those countries and our own. He will 
be in South America from January to June 1928. 

A student exchange appears to be well established between 
Pomona College in California and the University of Mexico: two 
students from each institution attend the summer session of the 
other, their expenses being defrayed by their hosts. Of course 
numbers of other students accompany them, thus greatly extend 
ing the scope of the exchange. 

The Argentinian prizes for literature have been awarded as 
follows: first prize (30,000 pesos) to Gustavo Martinez (‘‘Hugo 
Wast’’) for his Desierto de Piedra (Stony Desert); the second prize 
(20,000 pesos) to Roberto J. Payr6é for his novel El Capitd 
Vergara; the third prize (10,000 pesos) to Rémulo D. Carleia fo: 
his Historia de la Historiografia argentina. 

Paul Valéry is to have a museum erected to him by a frien 
and admirer. This is to house not only all the editions of his 
works, but also printer’s proofs, as well as drawings, photographs 
etc. 

Emile Verhaeren has been honored by having a memorial 
tomb erected in his birth-place, Saint Amand-Les-Puers near Ant 
werp. His remains are to be transferred to it. 

A new Spanish university on the American plan is projected 
for Madrid, and an appropriation of 200,000,000 pesos has bee: 
made for this purpose. A commission of four Spanish professors 
has just visited this country and made observations of all sorts 
of educational institutions in the United States. The new inst! 
tution will probably be erected in the almost deserted suburbar 
park Moncloa. 


Another visiting commission of educators is to come to this 
country in March from Germany under the leadership of Frat 
Hilker, of the Berlin Zentralinstitut fiir Erziehung und Unterricht 
The commission, consisting of twenty-five persons, expects to 
visit all types of American school in the east, middle-west, and 
south. It is planned to have a similar group of outstanding 
American educators conducted on a school inspection tour ol! 
Germany in the year 1929, 
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Moving pictures may now be utilized “rationally” in ‘“‘all 
branches of instruction and in the social and professional educa- 
tion of citizens,’ according to a resolution of the French Senate 
passed on November 8. 

The Hessian state prize for literature was awarded to the 
poet Kasimir Edschmid. 

The Beaumarchais-Prize of 20,000 francs was awarded to 
James de Coquet, one of the editors of Figaro and Comedia. 

The Frankfort Goethe-Prize has been awarded to Stefan 
George, ‘‘der die Goethische Wiirde des Dichters wie kaum ein 
-weiter in unseren Tagen gehiitet hat, dem Dichter, Lehrer und 
Menschen.” 

Deaths announced from abroad include the following: Robert 
de Flers died among the Vosges Mts. on the 1st of August at 
the age of 54. He was for years the literary editor of Figaro, and 
a member of the Académie Frangaise. Some of his comedies 
achieved international success: Prima donna, The King, The New 
Lords, Love never sleeps. Federico de Roberto died recently in 
Catania at the age of 66. With Giovanni Verga and Capuana, 
Roberto was regarded as one of the founders of Sicilian literature. 
His chief work is 7 Vicere. 





Among the Periodicals 





lhe October number of “Books Abroad” opens with an article 
on ‘‘French Literature in the Early Months of 1927” by Albert 
Schinz, followed by a shorter article entitled, ‘‘Valle Inclan’s 
Recent Manner” by Arthur L. Owen. In this number the depart- 
ment headed ‘‘This and That’’ has been increased to almost ten 
pages and contains a great variety of brief news notes concerning 
the foreign book world. ‘‘Books Abroad” can be had without 
greater expense than the sending of a postcard to the editor, Roy 
lemple House, at the University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
ioma. 

The character of Titus in Hebbel’s ‘‘Herodeus und Mariamne”’ 
is sympathetically discussed by J. C. Blankenagel in ‘‘Modern 
Language Notes’’ for November. 


“Le Petit Journal” for November 1st has a series of short 
pages centering about the high Alps under the summary title 
‘Echos et Nouvelles du Mont Blanc.”’ There are three attractive 
illustrations to accompany.—The same number prints as a sup- 
plement an interesting list of French words prepared by Professor 
Charles A. Downer of the College of the City of New York with 
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a view to writing a book entitled ‘‘Pitfalls in the French Vocabu- 
lary.”’ The project of making the book was ultimately abandoned, 
but with the idea that the list of words might be of use to teachers 
and students of the language, they have been incorporated in 
this number and are thus made available to those interested. 

The effect of modern foreign language study upon proficiency 
in English is a question which has been much to the fore of recent 
years, and the discussion of which has been greatly stimulated by 
the tests and researches resulting from the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study. The JouRNAL will soon print an article dealing with 
this topic. Meanwhile a similar study has been carried out by 
Louis H. Limper, who reports on his results in the November 
number of the “School Review’’ under the following title: ‘The 
Effect of Having Studied a Foreign Language in High School on 
the Ability of College Freshmen to Use English Correctly.”” We 
recommend the article to the attention of our readers, quoting a 
single sentence from the final paragraph: ‘‘.... the superiority 
of those who had studied a foreign language two or more years 
over those who had not studied any foreign language was greater 
in most cases than the improvement made during a year of college 
rhetoric.”’ 

Prognostic tests in modern language are discussed in the same 
number by Ruth Blakey. While the number of pupils was not 
large—maximum number 130—and Miss Blakey did not have at 
her disposal the latest types of prognostic tests, nevertheless she 
comes to the conclusion that ‘“‘the correlations are high enough 
to justify the use of prognostic tests.’’ Even those who do not 
as yet favor the exclusion of pupils from foreign language classes 
on the basis of such tests might be willing to admit the advantage 
of being able to forewarn pupils that if they elect foreign language, 
despite the poor showing made by them on the tests, they must 
expect to do substantially larger amounts of work in order to 
achieve success. 

**Modern Languages” (London) for October again has a va 
riety of interesting and valuable material: a note on the acquire 
ment of vocabulary by J. J. Findlay stresses the advantage of 
thoroughly memorized and digested literary prose and verse as 
the best means of fixing words and constructions from memory; 
“Wandering Birds’ by S. H. Fomison throws side-lights upon 
the youth movements in Germany, but gives primarily the ex 
periences of a group of sixty secondary-school boys and seven 
adults who left England in July and travelled, chiefly in Austria, 
for the remainder of the summer; ‘‘The Value of Chorus Work 
in The Teaching of French’”’ by C. H. Leather strikes a sympa 
thetic chord in the breast of the present writer, who has been 
employing chorus work in the teaching of elementary German 
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for a number of years with what seem to him very satisfactory 
results; ‘‘Provence’’ by R. J. Butlin is written chiefly in honor 
of Frédéric Mistral, who gave a series of Causeries on Provence 
last May in London; ‘‘The Magic Mountain through German 
Eyes’’ by Marshall Montgomery is a brief and not wholly ad- 
miring discussion of the novel which has created such a stir 
both in Germany and out of it, and which seems to the present 
writer one of the outstanding novelistic productions of recent 
vears; “German Books for Boys” by Ernest D. Breul gives an 
interesting list of books which might be expected to appeal to 
English boys of secondary school age. Possibly American teachers 
might also derive stimulation from a perusal of this list. 

Three articles in the October number of the ‘‘Modern Lan- 
guages Forum” (California) deserve to be called to the attention 
of our readers: ‘‘Contextual Settings as Auxiliaries to Recall’ by 
Walter Kaulfers; ‘Achievement Tests for Vocabulary” by Edu- 
ardo Garcia, and a report on foreign languages in the junior high 
school made on the basis of a comprehensive questionnaire and 
submitted by a committee, the chairman of which was Emmitt 
Clark, Kauffman Junior High School, Pomona. The committee’s 
summary concludes with the sentence: ‘“‘From the compilation 
we get the impression that most schools feel that foreign language 
study should be started as early as possible. Many mention the 
seventh grade as the place to begin.”’ 

**Hispania” for November contains three articles of note: 
‘Concha Espina,’’ by S. L. Millard Rosenberg, is a fairly extended 
discussion (in Spanish) of that writer’s work and art; ‘El Arte 
Kspanol,’’ by Carolina Marcial Dorado, gives a summary view 
of various types of Spanish art; ‘‘Activities to Promote Interest 
in the Spanish Department,”’ by Cecil Sughrue, deals, as the title 
suggests, with practical measures and devices, some of which 
might easily be helpful to departments other than Spanish. 

Che millenial anniversary celebration of a French town, Salies- 

le-Béarn, is written up in Le Petit Journal for November 15. 

**A Second Study of Mental Discipline in High School Stud- 

ies,” by C. R. Broyler, E. L. Thorndike, and Ella Woodyard, in 
he Journal of Educational Psychology for September, confirms 
the results obtained by Thorndike in a previous study published 

1924. He reported the gains in the intelligence score made by 

several thousand pupils during one year, in relation to the subjects 
udied. Apparently, the amount of gain was only slightly related 
) the subject studied. On the other hand, the bright pupils gain 
ore than the dull, whatever the subject, and certain subjects, 
ch as Latin or French, select the brighter pupils. 

The variability of teachers’ marks, a question of almost vital 
import in these days of standardized and psychological tests, is 
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minimized by F. E. Bolton in Education for September. He re 
interprets some figures given years ago by Starch, and adds some 
new ones to answer in the negative his own question: ‘‘Do 
Teachers’ Marks Vary as Much as Supposed?”’ Many teachers 
will agree with the statement: ‘‘.... teachers have been required 
to spend so much time on types of examinations and methods of 
marking that their attention has been badly diverted from gath- 
ering materials for teaching and studying the best methods of 
instruction.” 

‘The Dogma of Non-Transference,” by Herbert Sanborn, in 
the Peabody Journal of Education for September, rightly depre 
cates the injuries done to education because of a misapplication 
of the theories on this subject. He insists that ‘“‘the chapters on 
formal discipline in many current textbooks are in sad need of 
revision’’ and that the influences which yield the largest growth 
are those ‘‘that stimulate the learner to systematic and sustained 
mental effort toward the mastery of relatively abstract processes 
and the formation of ever broadening concepts in ever widening 
fields of knowledge.”’ 

‘The Modern Foreign Languages in American Education”’ is 
the title of a thoughtful and suggestive article by H. G. Doyle 
in School and Society for November 12. 

**Better Teaching in High Schools” is the subject to whic! 
the October number of the “Bulletin of High Points” is devoted 
The entire stout number of 148 pages consists of extracts fron 
the annual report of District Superintendent John L. Tildsley. 
his report deserves to be studied very widely throughout the 
country. Space will permit us to do no more than call attentior 
to certain points that interested us particularly: table of notabk 
personal characteristics of the best teachers on page 10; teaching 
of the higher levels, page 15; comments on two French teachers 
and a Spanish teacher, page 22 and page 76. The following pas 
sage is worth quoting: 

““As I read the letters of these boys and girls I am convince: 
that becoming a supermaximum teacher is not beyond the reac! 
of most teachers. All they need is to be human, increasingly 
human, put themselves into an environment of growth, and the: 
let the growing process have its perfect way. My advice to th: 
ordinary teacher who really wishes to become a supermaximul! 
teacher is to grow, to grow hard and keep human. He will soo 
discover that the boys and girls catch the growing habit as easil 
as the measles.” 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH ANTHOLOGY, edited 
with introduction, notes and Glossary by STEPHEN H. Busu 
and CHARLES E. Younc. D.C. Heath and Company, XXIII 
+157 pages, price $1.20. 
This Anthology is an excellently conceived and well executed 
rk, destined doubtless to be widely used in general survey 
courses of French literature, wherein there is not time to handle 
properly the classic volume of Darmesteter and Hatzfeld on the 
sixteenth century, and yet which cannot afford to neglect so impor- 
tant an epoch as the Renaissance. Five pages of the introduction 
present concisely but attractively the historical background of the 
terature. Another three pages give in the same way a general 
tline of both French and European literature of the time. The 
rest of the Introduction is devoted to the language. 
lhe choice of authors to represent the century is admirable, 
Lemaire de Belges, Calvin, Marot, Rabelais, Du Bellay, Ronsard 
nd Montaigne. The selections from each are characteristic and 
length fairly proportionate to his importance. A brief biography 
f the writer, admirable for richness of content. and a short bibliog- 
raphy heads the selection from his work. Twenty pages of notes 
| a glossary containing ‘‘words not given in small dictionaries” 

IV) complete this interesting volume. 

In the Introduction, a few statements are misleading. Under 
Europe in the Sixteenth Century,” after speaking of the notable 
riters of the time in Germany, the paragraph (p. XV) closes with 
e sentence: ‘“‘From Germany and Holland came the invention 
| printing,”’ a perfectly true statement, but in the context appear- 

to imply that printing was unknown in France before the 
teenth century; and below, on the same page: ‘‘in Italy the 
riod is known as the Cingue Cento,” as if there were something 

uliar in this manner of designating the sixteenth century. 
ler ‘“‘French Literature of the Sixteenth Century,” the sentence 
voted to Malherbe is curious: ‘“‘Malherbe, a sour spirit, reduced 
e inspiration of the Pléiade to rule, altho he has the merit of 
nding on the high standard of poetic form to the next century.”’ 
Malherbe did live forty-five years of his life in the sixteenth 
ntury, but he rose to distinction and influence only after he 
nt to Paris in the early years of the seventeenth. He belongs 
th in form and in spirit to the latter century. 
Occasionally also there is a statement in the biographies which 
not bear examination. In that of Calvin, for example, after 
eaking of the publication of the French version of his /nstitutes 
' Christianity in 1541, the writer says: ‘It was the first great 


\ 
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monument of French prose in modern times.’ Rabelais’ Panta 
eruel of 1532 and his Gargantua of 1534 were not then great monu 
ments of French prose? 

The spelling of the text has been modernized, following, as the 
Preface states p. IV), the practice of editors of schoo! texts in 
France. It would have saved much time on the part of the student 
if another practice of French editors had been followed. Even in 
seventeenth century masterpieces words ‘either very uncommon 
or used in an unusual meaning” (ib.) are explained at the foot of 
the page on which they are found. In using this sixteenth century 
anthology, a student may be obliged to turn to the Glossary, then 
to the Petit Larousse, if that is his “‘little dictionary’ and then to 
the Notes, before tinding the meaning of such words as osiér 
p. 0, 1. 17), contreventer, p. 35, 1.1), arbalestes de passe (p. 35; 1 
12), bougrino, (p. 45, 1. 13), etc. If only some sign indicated the 
word in the text on which a note was to be found, he would have 
some relief. Perhaps, as occasionally happens, he will find the 
explanation sought in no one of these places. He may guess at the 
meaning of trémeur, (p. 5, |. 12), and whether or not he knows that 
otarde (p. 34, 1. 13), is for outarde, he will know that it is some kind 
of bird. He may divine correctly the meaning of cautement (p. 43, 1 
30), from words of the same root still in use. But an understanding 
of other expressions is farther to seek: i/ n’y entendait que le haut 
allemand (p. 32, |. 30), for example, was equivalent in the sixteent! 
century to “It was all Greek to him” (Cotgrave), or as M. Sainéar 
explains: C’est 4 dire il n’y entendait rien du tout, l’allemand 
littéraire étant alors censé inintelligible (La Langue de Rabelai 
v. I, p. 429). The same source would explain /e saut d’ Alleman: 

p. 34, 1. 17), which ‘‘d’aprés Oudin, c'est du lit a la table:” 

It is a question whether the student would understand fron 
the note on sentais (p. 45, 1. 5), “pun on two meanings of seitir, 
that Et Dieu sait comme je sentais mon épaule de mouton” means 
And God knows how bad I smelled (cf. Cotgrave, and Rabelais 
ed. Lefranc, v. 3, p. 170, n.). The sentence beginning Et une jeune 
Corinthiace (p. 46, 1. 16), would probably have been omitted, if it 
had been understood. Haire, a common form of hére in the six 
teenth century, is found neither in the Glossary nor in the Notes 


It is here used in a very special sense. (cf. Revue des ktud: 
Rabelaisiennes, v. X, p. 274, Haire et ses sens au XVI®* siécle pat 
L. Sainéan). The whole passage shows that Panurge was wearing 


no garment with or “without a gusset’’ (Glos. émoucheté). Humeu 

(p. 40, 1. 4), incorrectly rendered in the Glossary by ‘peevish,’ is 
allied to humer=avaler en retirant son haleine, a favorite word of 
Rabelais for boire, and isa synonym of buveur (cf. ed. Lefranc, v. 
p. 297, n.). There seems also no ground for defining sauret (p. 4 
|. 22), half-cured. The Petit Larousse makes it simply a synon) 
of saur; hareng sauret= a dried herring, more suitable in the text: 
eximé comme un hareng sauret (p. 42, 1. 23; cf. p. 46, 1. 2). 


5 
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The note on Montaigne’s use of é/re with pouvoir (p. 113, |. 14): 
‘Modern syntax requires a instead of est’? might readily be con- 
strued to imply that sixteenth century syntax allowed this con- 
struction, whereas Montaigne, who wished que les mots aillent ou 

la pensée (L XXX, ch. VIII), jumped to arriver, with which 
‘tre is regularly used: Ce sexe—n’y est encore pu arriver. Compare 
iit pu inventer (p. 126, 1. 23), and avait pu rencontrer (p. 120, |. 16), 
farther on in the same essay. The note on s’elle (p. 20, 1. 13): “Si 
was formerly elided before elle,” is inaccurate. /f in the old 
language was se so that it is an e that is here elided. The modern 
form s? is a Latinism. 

The modernizing of the spelling may have led to the remarkable 
statement (p. XXI): “The past definite is sometimes used in 
conditional sentences, instead of the imperfect, se je frouva? instead 
of se je trouvais.”’ The example is taken from p. 119, 1. 11, (cf. 
Note). Maupas in his Grammar of 1607 still gives three termina- 
tions for the first person imperfect: -oy,-oye,-ois (p. 205), and 
\lontaigne uses forms both with and without s, sometimes in the 
same paragraph (cf. Bk. I., ch. XXIV, Du. pedantisme, first para- 
graph: Que pouvois je and the next sentence Je cherchoy). 

If cognois is kept for the rime as the note to p. 77, |. 19, says 
o also should connoftre (p. 93, 1. 2), have been kept to rime to the 
ve with accroitre. 

\ few typographical errors need correction for the understand- 
ng of the text: ave (p. 28, 1. 26) should read avez; main (p. 64, 
28), mais; baillard (p. 95, 1. 25), gaillard; s’empéche (p. 103, 1. 5), 
should read s’empétre, and s’empécher with its unusual meaning be 
ricken from the Glossary; eut prit, (p. 109, 1. 15), eat pris; eut 

ndu (p. 114, 1. 28), efit répondu, and two lines below an exclama- 
on point should be put after Et quot. 


f 
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Lucy M. Gay. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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VYERCISES IN FRENCH SYNTAX, by J. E. Mansion. D. C. 
Heath & Co., 137 pp. & Vocabulary, price $1.24. 

_ This is an excellent book, too thorough to predict popularity 

lor it in this speed-mad age. It is designed, according to the 
Preface, to be used with the French Reference Grammar by the 

same author but might profitably be used with any Grammar. 
[he first sixteen exercises are intended to test the student’s under- 


standing of simple French prose, and his acquaintance with the 
essentials of grammar. The remaining two hundred and forty-four 


exercises drill him on the parts of speech, word-order and sentence 
structure. One may say that every device known to Modern 
Language teaching is utilized in these pages to impress the proper 
f on the mind of the pupil. Carefully selected passages of 
ic French are used for transposition, substitution, completion, 
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identification, and paraphrasing exercises, in addition to passages 
in English to be translated into French. Although the latter are 
generally composed of detached sentences, these sentences are so 
well chosen, so idiomatic, demand so plainly exact equivalents ir 
French, that one feels that the student must indeed know French 
when he has mastered this book. ‘The partial Vocabulary merits 
especial commendation for its accuracy and fullness of definition 
No inconvenience is caused by its incompleteness because each 
word entered in it is starred in the text. The book might be used 
advantageously at any time after the second year of College Frencl 
or the fourth vear of High School French. 
Lucy M. Gay 
University of Wisconsin 


VWALFICELI, by AimME REBALD, edited with Notes, Vocabulary 
and Direct Method Exercises by R. P. Jago. v, 143 pages 
D. C. Heath & Co. Price 80c. 

This delightful story of a dog by a professor in one of the Frencl 
lycées is certainly a welcome addition to the very valuable list of 
French books already published by D. C. Heath & Co. 

In the Introduction, Professor Rebald addresses our Americar 
school children, telling them that the book was first written for 
French boys and later adapted for Americans. He tells our pupils 
how he happens to choose the title of this little book. ‘‘I] vit sortir 
une queue de chien d'une caisse de cendres; c’était celle de Mal 
ficeli. .. . . Ce chien sans le sou et sans famille devint notre am 
notre fils. I] nous raconta sa vie antérieure.’’ The name given t 
the ugly, homeless, mis-shapen dog is most felicitous—mal—ficel 
(badly strung together). 

The story is short—only 100 pages—and may be read ver 
early in the course: after the first semester in the high schools o1 
in the 8th grade of the junior high. The text is attractive, replet 
with humor; the introduction is interesting and cordial; the notes 
are well-chosen; the vocabulary is complete; the exercises both o1 
and written make good use of the material of the text. Thi 
reviewer searched in vain for omissions, mis-prints—none wet 
found. 

FRANCES B. WILSON 

Jamaica Plain High School, 

Boston, Mass. 


L’EUROPE EN ZIGZAG. Grosjean, W. H., A Conversatio! 
French Reader for Beginners, with questions, oral drills, a 
composition work. Preface, 1 page; Table des Matiéres, 
pages; Liste des Illustrations, 2 pages; Text, 175 pages; Vox 
ulary, 57 pages. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

L’Europe en Zigzag differs from other travel books we ha 
been using, inasmuch as it deals with many countries. 
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The author in the preface tells us that ‘‘readers which deal with 
one country only .... become tiresome to the students and the 
instructor.’’ That I think depends wholly upon the book and the 
teacher. This book takes a high school boy through Europe with 
his French teacher. The text for the most part is interesting and 
the illustrations are excellent. It is much too difficult for beginners. 
If the course of study would admit of so much time spent on one 
book, it would fit in well in the third year. 

There are 47 lessons, containing text, conversation, translation, 
composition, review of verbs, and grammar. The vocabulary laisse 
a désirer. There are omissions galore. Among others I find: une 
quinzaine de jours, p. 3; envie de, p. 5; retenir une cabine (definition 
wrong); signalement, p. 9; soulagement, p. 15; bouchon, bouillon, p. 
15; trousseau, p. 21; confectionner, p. 21; barge misprint for berge; 
bulbeuse, p. 32; clivage, p. 36; support, p. 37; circonstance, minuscule, 
p. 56; nourriture, p. 58; hyéroglyphes, p. 62; iconostase, p. 81; 
hospitalier, plébéenne and pinceau, p. 152; plantureux and casta- 
enettes, p. 153; dramaturge, p. 155; bijouterie, p. 160; streté générale, 
trahison, décapité, p. 166; pelisse, moulure, p. 168; a fond, p. 169; 
dirigeants, p. 169; abricots, alimentation, p. 170; se garder bien de, 
p. 170; y revenir, p. 172; randonnée, p. 173; aboutir; attentat, attris- 
ter, beuglement; chimie, contre coeur; cueillir, cyclope, écuyére, écoule- 
ment, équitable, foncer, fraise, frigorifique, gradin, invalide, Islam, 
italianisé, irisé, journellement, locomotion, manille, matiére premiere, 
matador, moeurs, motrice, pelure, prune, ramages. All the above 
need to be added to the vocabulary. They are certainly for the 
most part not words familiar to ‘“‘beginners.”’ 

Aspérité is defined as “‘asperity.’’ We find in the text /’aspérité 
lu champ; misprint for Croydon, pages 43 and 44; misprint for 
sains et saufs, page 43. Ornements de circonstance should be 
explained, page 54. On page 76 rauche, misprint for gauche; on the 
same page aménager is not well translated to fit the text, nor is 
disposition, page 78; butte, hill, given in vocabulary doesn’t help 
en butte d; on page 164 we find /e lever du rot, the noun not listed; 
on page 165, repartir les taxes: the only definition given of repartir 
is “to set out again.’’ The whole vocabulary needs to be done over 
again. As it now stands it is of little use to the student. 

FRANCES B. WILSON 

Jamaica Plain High School, 

Boston, Mass. 


LECTURES FACILES. Pour les Commengants. Lecons de 
Choses, Historiettes et Anecdotes, Exercices de Mémoire. 
With Questions, Exercises and Vocabulary by JuLEs LAzAreE. 
Ginn & Co., 1927. (Text 68 pp.) Price $0.56. 
rhe new edition of this valuable little beginners’ réader appears 

with eighteen pages of direct method apparatus inserted between 
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the text and the vocabulary. The thirty-six Lecons de Choses 
(pp. 1-18) are provided with an average of ten questions each. 
The first thirty-six Anecdotes et Historiettes (pp. 19-51) are provided 
with direct method exercises and drills, while the last eight (nos. 
37-44) have been arranged for retranslation into French. Then 
follow thirty-two Exercices de Mémoire, all in metrical form (pp. 
52-61), of which thirteen are of four line length. 

The text and vocabulary have been reprinted from the earlier 
edition without change, the same slight errors in the text reappear 
ing, such as un anglais (p. 19) for un Anglais, the failure to indicate 
the interrupted discourse after grain de blé (p. 46) as is done on 
p. 47, line 4. In the Vocabulary, instruit (p. 94) still remains 
“teacher” instead of ‘‘teaches,” vei/let (p. 98) ‘‘clove’’ instead of 
“clove pink” or ‘‘carnation,”’ and sauterelle (p. 104) “cricket” 
instead of ‘‘grasshopper.”’ 

The Vocabulary is the only unsatisfactory part of this otherwise 
excellent little book. One regrets that something was not done 
about it. It is apparent that there has been no intention to make 
it complete. The reviewer listed more than three hundred tifty 
words, approximately twenty per cent of the actual vocabulary, 
which have not been provided for. Words similar to English 
their spelling or those supposedly easily guessed from the context 
have been omitted. However, the inconsistencies in the abridg- 
ment of it are bewildering: to find the numbers deux, quatre, cing 
given but not frois, sept, huit, dix-huit, trente, cent and mille; the 
pronouns ?/ and ¢o? given but not el/e and moi; the detinite article 
forms /e, /a, /es given but not the indefinite article uv sake une; the 
perfectly regular feminine adjective fine (fin) given but not the 
irregular feminine form douce (doux). On p. 100 perdit is given as 
well as perdre. Why not répondit as well as répondre p. 103? Bot} 
répondit and perdit occur on p. 19 of the text only a few lines apart 
Oeil is found under O and its plural ten pages fi arther on under 
Pupils that need to be told that je suis means “I am,” that /ivre 
means ‘‘book,”’ that mére means ‘‘mother”’ and that ne... . pa 
means “‘not,”’ surely need to be told the meanings of the following 
words, to mention just a few, which have been omitted: excite 
(p. 12) as here used; mouton (p. 13); par exemple (p. 15); avancer 
(p. 17), “‘propel’’; route (p. 17), ‘“‘course’’; artisans (p. 18), ‘“‘mecha- 
nics’’; russe (p. 19); assurée (p. 20); jugement équitable (p. 21, 23 
“fair decision’’; affaires (p. 20), “‘business”’; est a (p. 21), “belongs 


> 


to’; apparut (p. 23); an (p. 24, 26, 33); parties (p. 26); ““quarters’ 


venatt de (p. 29); villageois and fermier (p. 31); fermiére (p. 32 
amitié (p. 33); lire (p. 38); tous les deux (p. 51); avidité (p. 53 


épris (p. 59), “in love,” ‘‘smitten.” 

The following words, although included in the Vocabulary, are 
not adequately defined: vapeur (p. 7); terrassiers (p. 10); garde-fe: 
(p. 10), “‘fender’’; foyer (p. 12) of a locomotive is called neith« 
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‘hearth’ nor ‘“‘furnace”’; fim (p. 12), add “tine’’; bourdon (p. 16), 
change “humble bee” to ‘‘bumblebee’’; hélice (p. 17), ‘“propeller”’ 
rather than ‘‘screw’’; /angue (p. 19), add “‘language’’; dit (p. 19), 


idd ‘“‘said’’; curieux (p. 23), add ‘‘curious” or ‘‘remarkable’’; 
pantelant (p. 26), “gasping”’ rather than ‘‘panting’’; boeuf (p. 27), 
add ‘‘beef”’ to “ox”; tourna (p. 33), add “turn”; tromper (p. 34), 


add “‘to cheat’’; ow (p. 37), add “in which”; auprés de (p. 39), add 
“to ’’: carte p- $4), add ‘‘card”’: de toutes ses forces (p. 44), “with all 
his might’’; fit (p. 50), add ‘‘did”’; conduit (p. 57), add “‘leads”’; 
blatte (p. 83), really “‘cockroach,” but if the more elegant “‘black- 
beetle’ is retained, delete the hyphen. Also to /iége (p. 11), add 
“cork’’; to encore add pas encore (p. 47), “not yet’; to retrouver 
p. 103), ‘to tind,” add ‘‘again.”” Then, too, mécanicten (p. 12) is 
called ‘‘engineer’> more commonly than “enginedriver,”’ and chien 
le chasse (p. 18) “hunting dog” rather than “‘sporting dog.”’ 

lhe presswork leaves nothing to be desired. There are no notes. 

Eppy B. Fosnocut. 
Vew Haven (Conn.) High School. 


DIX CONTES MODERNES des Meilleurs Auteurs du Jour. 
Edited by H. A. Porrer. Text, pp. 1-72; Notes, pp. 73-80; 
English Paraphrases, pp. 81-96; Vocabulary, pp. 97-136. Ginn 
& Co., 1927. Price $0.60. 
rhis collection of short stories was first printed in 1900. They 

re from the pens of Guy de Maupassant, Paul Aréne, Jacques 

Normand, Henry de Forge, Francois de Nion, Ernest Daudet, 

\lphonse Daudet, Ernest Laut, Montjoyeux and Jean du Rébrac. 

\lthough about one-half of the actual pages of text deal with 

episodes of the Franco-Prussian war, the remainder is in a lighter 

vein. 

With the exception of the addition of a carefully prepared 
Vocabulary, the book is a reprint of the earlier edition. ‘This fact 
leads one to remark that a large part of the Notes, devoted to 
definitions of the rarer words—formerly quite useful—is now 
purposeless as these words are to be found in the Vocabulary. 
Without adding to the size of the present volume, this space might 
have been utilized by saying a few words about the Alhambra, 
Pont des Soupirs, la Solonge, Normandie, Froeschwiller, Hagenau, 
Wissembourg, Plewna, the Oural and the like, or by elucidating 
still more of the difficult passages. 

The Preface claims ‘“‘The following collection of short stories 
ontains material which is absolutely new.’’ This was probably 

ie when written. Since then, the very first story, Maupassant’s 

L’ Aventure de Walter Schnaffs, has been incorporated by Aldrich 

ind Foster in A French Reader in 1903. Likewise the note on 

maréchaux (p. 75 referring to p. 30, 14) is outmoded. 
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lhe only misprint noticed is on p. 71, 31 where aime-/d occurs 
for aime-la. ‘The Vocabulary does not adequately render 
p. 360, 30) nor villageois (p. 60, 13). 
hese lively stories are all fairly difficult and are best adapted 
to third year reading in secondary schools. The admirable English 
Paraphrases offer excellent material for oral or written composition. 
Eppy b. Fosnocnt 


parventr 


Vew Haven (Conn.) High School. 


FIVE EASY FRENCH PLAYS. Simpson, Emma L., Ginn & Co. 

In this edition there are three playlets setting forth the advan- 
tages of speaking French correctly. Of the other two, the first, 
‘‘Arliniquinade”’ is graceful and offers attractive stage settings and 
characters although from the dramatic angle it is probably a little 
lacking in action. The last of the series, “L’enfance de Jeanne 
d’Arc”’ has unusual charm and spirit. Miss Simpson has obviously 
kept these selections within the horizon of the High School pupil 
from the point of view of language, situation, and characters. She 
has brought in a great many of the useful idiomatic phrases of 
everyday occurence, and her introduction of some English speaking 
undoubtedly makes the plays more entertaining for possible pro- 
duction in French clubs. The notes are adequate and simple; they 
include attractive suggestions for stage set-ups and costumes. The 
French questions on the text are direct and sensible. One realizes 
only very occasionally in these questions that the phrasing is that 
of an English speaking tongue. This little book should be a 
pleasant addition to the texts available for conversation classes and 
French Clubs in High Schools and Junior Colleges. 

ELISABETH CONRAD 
University of Iowa 


MAXIMES by LA RocHEFOUCAULD, edited with an introduction 
and notes by Robert L. Cru. (Oxford University Press 1927 
xxi+155 pp.). 

The editor of the Oxford French Series, Professor Raymond 
Weeks, is to be heartily congratulated upon making easily acces 
sible to American students the first class room text of a complete 
edition of the Maximes of La Rochefoucauld. Heretofore we have 
had in our school editions merely selections from this great work. 
For the student of seventeenth century French literature this 
volume is a most welcome addition, because La Rochefoucauld 
represents as well as any single author, in spite of his aristocrati 
misanthropy, those qualities most characteristic of the Frencl 
golden age. 

Professor Cru has provided us with an almost perfect school 
edition of this text. His introductory material is adequate and wel! 
presented. The text itself is practically flawless. For the student 
sufficiently well prepared to read the Maximes understandingly 
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the notes strike the happy medium of giving all necessary infor- 
mation; and yet there has been no overloading with common- 
places. As is true of other books in the Oxford Series, the physical 
make-up of it is a delight. A dark crimson cloth binding, good 
paper, large clear-faced type on a well arranged page, and a happy 
selection of illustrations make a worthy setting for the work of 
this very human mondain of the age of Louis le Grand and the 
school of 1660. 

With no desire to put myself in a class with M. de Barthélemy, 
so viciously flayed by Sainte-Beuve for daring to interest himself 
in the seventeenth century and La Rochefoucauld after they had 
passed through the hands of a Victor Cousin, yet there are a few 
suggestions I would like to make concerning this edition. May they 
not be considered as “‘des redites, des inutilités, des parties second- 
aires qu’on nous donne pour des principales.”’ In a book of this 
type it seems that no pedagogical principle will be irreparably 
violated if the few and apt annotations are run along at the bottom 
of the page with the text. The statement on page XII, ‘Pascal 
had retired to Port-Royal where he expired in 1662,” is mis- 
leading, as there seens to be no controversy over the fact that he 
died at the house of his brother-in-law, M. Perrier, in the fosses de 

1 Porte Saint Marcel. Unless it can be assumed that the student 
is well acquainted with the tools of the trade, a selected bibliogra- 
phy might well be added. In the interpretation of La Rochefou- 
cauld’s philosophy more consideration might be given Faguet’s 
statement that La Rochefoucauld with’ his “le plus souvent, 
d’ordinaire, généralement, presque tous, presque toujours”’ is just 
aristocratically exclusive. The arraignment of universal misan- 
thropy seems a bit too positive for the disillusioned soldier and 
courtier whose very bashfulness is said to have kept him from a 
fauteuil in the Academy. Then too, I should like to see more 
emphasis laid on the value of the document as a faithful portrayal 
of manners and attitudes of the period. Although M. Cru mentions 
the divers receptions accorded the Maximes at various times since 
their composition, little is said of their influence. Of course, all 
this is a matter of opinion and, as I have said before, M. Cru has 


done an excellent piece of editing, for which all teachers and 


students of seventeenth century French literature will be grateful. 
RoBert E. Rockwoop 
Ohio State University 


PASSING THROUGH GERMANY—1927, KIESEL, KARL. 
Terramare Verlag, Berlin—243 pp. IIL. 


This very unique pubication brings to the reader a great number 
of facts concerning Germany of today. Commercial and industrial 
activities of certain cities as well as information about art, sports, 
and higher educational institutions are dealt with in short chapters. 
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Photographs, maps, and statistics amply illustrate the material 
presented. The reading is made very attractive by combining 
life and customs with the history and geography of each particular 
city or district. 

The publication is undoubtedly no textbook, but the compact 
ness and diversity of topics disclosed make it of the greatest 
value to any teacher of German, especially to those who have not 


recently visited Germany. Suggestions regarding profitable 
excursions from the different localities, a list headed ‘‘What is 
going on in Germany in 1927,” including expositions, theatrical 


productions, festivals, etc., vive one the impression of a cordial 
invitation from the country at large. 

Since there is soon to be edited a similar book on ‘‘Art in 
Germany” one can understand perhaps why an art center like 
Munich and places like Nuremberg and Weimar are not dealt 
with at all or only brietly mentioned. |. BREITENBUCHER 


Miami Universit 


| GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNERS. Pope, PAutr R. 

151 pp. Henry Holt & Co. 1927. Price $1.35. 

Pope’s ‘‘German Reader for Beginners’’ may be placed in thi 
hands of students as early as the third or fourth week of instru 
tion. The subject matter and vocabulary are so selected and grade 
that it may be used advantageously with any beginners’ book 
rhe selections dealing with the classroom, the family, and the 
home provide abundant material for oral discussion. The lessons 
on geography and travel are up to date and interesting. America! 
students will appreciate especially the chapters entitled Der Sport 
and Im Flugzeug. 

Nearly one fourth of the text is devoted to poetry. The sele 
tions from Goethe. Schiller, and Heine could scarcely be improve 
upon, and the arrangement of poems and proverbs with referenc 
to the preceding context is espe lally apropos. The articles on the 
schools, history, and literature are admirable both in their content 
and their simplicity. 

The reviewer is inclined to object to two rather awkwa1 
passages: p. 56, 1. 2, wenn auch keine so grossen wie and p. 55, |. 5, 
denn damals schrieb, wer schreiben konnte, meistens Latein. A rather 
misleading statement on page 54, |. 26, should be revised in a later 
edition: aber das Hochdeutsche, das jetzt tiberall in Deutschlai 
gesprochen wird, entwickelte sich erst im achten Jahrhundert. The 
first sentence on page 147 is ambiguous, and the omission of several 
hyphens and punctuation marks in the songs, p. 52, and pp. 86-89, 
will perhaps confuse the student. There are other minor errors 
which should not have escaped the proof reader, e.g. p. 10, 1. 2, 5 
should not be bold face; p. 11,1. 6, 7ch should be ich; p. 25, 1. 19 
Das should be das; p. 54, 1. 4, das should be Das; see also p. 63, |. 2 
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and |. 26. The use of capitals and punctuation marks on pages 
Y1—99 is inconsistent, compare for instance the assignments for 
conjugation in the Ubungen on pages 98 and 99. The sentences 
inder the caption Ergdnzen Sie were not carefully edited. Those 
it the top of p. 98 are numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., those at the middle 
of p. 95 are lettered a, b, c, etc., while others of the same type have 
neither numbers nor letters. 

The exercises, taken as a whole, give evidence of having been 
somewhat hastily composed. They cover only the first ten lessons, 
less than one fifth of the text. A large proportion of the Fragen 
call for the repetition of one or more words already used in the 
question itself. More than one third in lessons seven, eight, and 
nine, for example, may be answered simply by ‘ja’ or ‘nein’. The 
Ubungen call for numerous declensions and conjugations, despite 
the author’s assurance to the contrary (page IV of the preface and 
page 3,1. 7 of the text: Wir finden in diesem Buche keine Deklina- 
tionen und keine Konjugationen 

Especial care seems to have bestowed on the vocabulary and 
the appended verb list. From a pedagogicad point of view, however, 

might have been advisable to give the principal parts of strong 
nd irregular verbs in the vocabulary, since the student should be 
encouraged to think of the principal parts whenever he sees the 
ntinitive. A partial check of the vocabulary has revealed two 
words which were not included: the weak verb hAdngen used on 
page 43, 1. 1 and gemiisst, p. 68, 1. 21. The pronunciation of 
Chinese (Ch=ch in ich) and Diphthong (th=t) should have been 
nserted since they differ from the English. In the prepositional 
ompounds of du- and wo- the accent mark seems to have been 
put in too arbitrarily. 

Pope’s reader should, however, become a popular text, for its 

iny virtues far outweigh the trifling flaws mentioned above. 
Che splendid assortment of new pictures, the carefully graded and 
teresting sketches and stories, and the wel! chosen poems should 
e welcomed by both student and teacher. 
F. H. REINSCH 
University of California at Los Angeles 


PINTCHEN MOHNHAUPT VON JOHANNES SCHLAF. 
Kdited with introduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary by 
Ciirrorp E. Gates, Ph.D. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. 
IX. 149 pages. 
lhe editor, wishing to make up for the handicap felt by those 

teaching German in this country, has published a story by a 
modern author. It might be asked whether he could not have 
found a more appropriate text, which, being easier, would have 
offered at the same time a more characteristic picture of German 
life. Shorter stories would have served the purpose of the editor 
much better. 
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The introduction, being intended for high-school as well as 
college students, takes too much for granted; terms like ‘Natura 
lismus,”’ ‘‘Decadence”’ should have been explained. 

he notes give, in most cases, hints as to the way in which 
certain difficult passages have to be translated, whereas it would 
have been more advisable to extend their use to the explanation 
of references to German life. The editor forgot to give an explana- 
tion for the title; moreover, from the vocabulary one might be 
inclined to think that he misunderstands the word ‘‘Mohnhaupt,’ 
taking it,asit seems, for a family name. Expressions like “‘gute 
Stube”’ p. 5., ‘“‘direkte Schénheit”’ p. 2, and the fact that ‘‘Bliem 
chen” p. 39, is a dialect form, should have been mentioned in the 
notes. 


Additional mistakes might be pointed out. ‘‘Ausgehstaat’ 
p. 5,is translated by “‘street clothes,” “‘Anwesen”’ p. 26, is rendered 
by “‘presence, abode.” ‘‘Ausgehhabit’’ does not mean ‘“‘street 
dress’ in English. Page 32 contains a misprint: ‘‘d m”’ instead 
of “dem.”’ It might also be objected that on pages 22 and 27 


respectively the text reads “Biifett’” and ‘Fridelchen,”’ while the 
vocabulary gives ‘‘Bufett’’ and ‘‘Friedelchen.”’ 
The exercises contain merely questions in German. It is not 
at all clear why only 5-6 questions on an average are given i! 
reference to each page. 
FRANCIS MAGYAR 
Marquette University 


SIMPLE ITALIAN LESSONS, Marinoni, A. and Passarelli, 

L. A., New York, Henry Holt, 1927. 

On his first visit to Italy everywhere the traveler receives the 
impression that Italians not only love their native land dearly, but 
are eager, one might even say childishly eager, to have the foreigner 
in their midst love it too. Almost the first question they ask is 
“‘Le piace l’Italia?’”’ When the affirmative reply is forthcoming, 
they begin to point out all its beauties and charms. It was, ther« 
fore, with a reminiscent joy that the reviewer found, on reading 
this elementary grammar, that many of the connected Italia: 
texts, on which the grammatical drills are based, and the attractive 
illustrations, show that same ingenuous tendency to glorify tl 
beloved fatherland. From Perché in Lesson 4, through Purtrop/ 
in Lesson 6, through Esiste la Latinita and the other passages 
dealing with the natural beauties of Italy, its illustrious history, 
its language, to the final Commiato, it is a charming bit of propa- 
ganda, a delightful answer to the question: Why study Italian? 

A general impression of variety was received at the end of the 
first perusal of the book. On closer examination, it was found that, 
in certain English exercises, the authors have advanced some 
interesting bits of information about Italy. Once, in the English 
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exercise of Lesson 34, they have added certain idioms which they 
had not had the opportunity to introduce in the course of the 
lesson. Similarly, one Italian model text, on which the exercises 
are based, explains the uses of superlatives and another, the 
listinctions between Ella, Voi and Tu, unique subjects for models. 
In other such passages we find the more usual proverbs, anecdotes, 

adaptation of a modern Italian story and finally, scattered 
through the grammar, the instructive and engaging paragraphs 
devoted to Italy. 

The title, Simple Italian Lessons, strikes the key-note of this 
grammar. Thus, in the brief introduction, only the essential rules 
of pronunciation are stated; a fact which no doubt explains the 

bsence of indications as to the source of, and position of, open 
ind close o’s and e’s. It does not, however, account for the slipping 
ver of the pronunciation of double/ (//), one of the characteristics 
of Italian. Further than this, however, the student is well directed 
typographical means which occur in the first ten lessons and 
everywhere in the vocabularies. Thus also, early in the course of 
the book, in Notes, are given the absolutely essential rules about 
sition of adjectives, omission of articles, etc., rules that will be 
stated later in a more complete but always simple form. With 
these remarks of the forward-looking authors before him, the 
student has always a working knowledge of the grammar and thus 
he is prepared gradually for its difficulties. Likewise, isolated forms 

| whole tenses of verbs appear by degrees from Lesson 2 to 32, 
vhere the regular verbs are summarized, followed by the irregular 

s, in the last six of the forty lessons. 

\ too great insistence on the key-note has led to certain omis- 

ns, an example of which is the treatment of number. As the 

hors have presented only the essentials, the alternate plurals 
and bracct, for example, are not mentioned. In Lesson 11, no 
exception is made for reflexive verbs, of which the past participle 
ees with the direct object. In Lesson 13, in listing the parts of 
speech with which object pronouns are used enclitically, the past 
rticiple is omitted, wrongly in the opinion of the reviewer, since 

t occurs so frequently. In Lesson 14, the position of adverbial ci 

“2 is not stated. In Lesson 16, no mention is made of the order, 

iys puzzling to students, in which questo and quello, meaning 
latter and former, are used. Lessons 26 and 27 treat the sub- 
junctive in “noun clauses” and ‘adjective clauses.’’ In view of 
the careful explanations of other points, it seems the authors might 
ve explained these terms. The reviewer, accustomed as she is 
to Phelps’ combination of beginners’ and reference grammar, 

isses the wealth of detail, some of which in this case might well 
be put into an appendix. The two short appendices in this text- 
are reserved for numerals, which should occupy a more impor- 

t position, as they must be included, no matter how difficult or 
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dull, in a minimum knowledge of a foreign language. On the othe: 
hand, simplicity is an excellent thing in Lesson 9, where a table of 
il, bel, and quel is formed that illustrates the various forms of each 
Again, in Lessons 21, 26, and elsewhere the authors paraphras« 
the English in order to make the Italian equivalent easier to find 

As for errors, the English exercise of Lesson 29 necessitates the 
reading of the text of Lesson 30. Errors of printing are surprisingly 
few and easily corrected. The indiscriminate use of parentheses 
is an objectionable feature. Even the attentive student will hav: 
some difficulty since, in the course of the exercises, and at times 
in the same exercise, they include words to be omitted, words to 
be substituted, Italian equivalents. The authors are to be cor 
gratulated again on the small number of instances of unidiomati 
English, found only too often even in texts of American authorship 
Whether it is due to carelessness or to an overzealousness i! 
helping the student, this practice is still to be condemned. Or 
page on; p22. 3 quest ion 'the use of how in ‘How does he do t 
have so much energy?” Other such foreign expressions are to be 
found on page 63, E:6; page 73, C:8; page 113, B:5; page 115, C:12 
page 136, C:3; page 142, C:10; page 157, B:10. 

In conclusion, I find that the book is what it purports to be, 
a simple grammar that will engage the interest of the student, a1 
as such suitable for use in high school, or profitably, perhaps, f 
Freshman work in college. At all events, the student who com- 
pletes this course should be moved to say: ‘‘Mi piace litaliano 

MrtA HEeELENA MILLER 
North Carolina for Women, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


SPANISH LITERATURE IN: ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
A Bibliographical Syllabus. By ANGEL FLores, M. A. With 
an Introduction by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph.D. New Yor! 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1926. 

This handbook of eighty-two pages will be welcomed !}) 
students of Spanish literature. It is the first attempt to present a 
comprehensive bibliography of translations from the — i] 
English and places all workers in the field immeasurably in the 
author’s debt. 

Mr. Flores takes up successively the translations of the 
Mediaeval Period, the Renaissance, Golden Age, Neo-classicisn 
Nineteenth century, and C ontemporary Literature, supplementing 
his bibliographies in each instance with a reference list dealing 
with the authors whose works appear. Preliminary and concluding 
sections catalogue the principal histories of Spanish literature, 
books of travel, guide books, and general histories of Spe iin, as well 
as treatises on the arts and crafts, works in the English language 
being considered exclusively. 
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The first impression of the reviewer concerns the author’s con- 
fusion with regard to first editions. Blasco Ibanez’s The Cabin, 
published by Knopf in 1917, is credited to the year 1919, Frances 
Douglas’s version of Sdénnica to 1918 (Duffield, New York), the 
previous Chicago printing being passed over. While Shelton’s 
Don Quixote carries the date 1612, Rowland’s Lazarillo, 1576, is 
| noticed only in the reprint of 1672-1677, and Southey’s Chronicle 
; of the Cid only in that of 1908. Earlier translators have frequently 
been ignored altogether. No version of the 1madis is noted prior 
to that of 1803, Paynel’s Amadis of 15608 and Anthony Munday’s 
of 1589-1595 not receiving mention. Munday’s Palmerin, Lon- 
don 1581, is given solely in Southey’s revision of 1807. Guevara 
and his Golden Book, which went through fifteen English editions 
| during the sixteenth century, also Luis de Granada, Lord Berners 
and the Cdrcel de Amor, The Mirror of Knighthood, and Palmerin 
de Oliva are wholly missing. Among other names that suggest 
themselves for inclusion are those of Sidney, Googe, Crashaw, 
Eden, and Lépez de Gémara. Much of this material is easily 
accessible through Spanish Literature in the England of the Tudors 
or Hume’s Spanish Literature in England. ‘Omissions in the con- 
temporary period, however, are remarkably few and inconse- 


juential. 
In its initial printing a compilation of this nature must inevit 
ably be tentative. It necessitates the collaboration of many 


scholars, the culling of five centuries. Gaps become serious only 
when the bibliographies are assumed to be complete. Professor 
Hale writes in his introduction: ‘‘Here the readers will find just 
what translations from the Spanish have appeared in America and 
in England—it is a record and a guide.” But this, it would seem, 
is scarcely the case. More properly the book is a preliminary essay, 
a treasury of uncorrelated detail. There are evidences of haste in 
press as, for example, Naccoll for Maccoll, Makota for Mekota, 
Vives for Vivas (not the humanist), together with many similar 
oversights in titles and names which must prove deceptive. Mr. 
Flores’ work, nevertheless, is of great interest and value, and it is 


| 


to be hoped that it may be continued until it comes to be a thor- 





oughly exhaustive and definitive contribution in its field. 

Joun GARRETT UNDERHILI 

9 SIMPLE SPANISH LESSONS. Uvici A. PAssARELLI, Henry 
r Holt & Co., 1926, 201 pp. 

g (he author of this text has used all the material in mimeograph 
= lorm with elementary university classes. The results obtained 
Were so satisfactory, he tells us in his foreword, that his material 
¥e was put in book form. The book contains 40 well graded lessons, 


each one made up of a small but well-balanced amount of gram- 
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matical material; a vocabulary, short but well arranged; an: 
exercises for reading as well as composition, together with blanks 
to be filled in, and oral sentences, all of which is based on tl 
grammar and vocabulary. 

A very formal, stiff atmosphere is created by the absence ot! 
pictures or maps. Especially a beginning grammar should contai! 
a map of Spain, as most of the exercises are based on geography) 
or cities of Spain. Certain impressions are formed by student 
through the medium of the eye as well as through speech or aura 
training. In view of this fact, a few pictures would add greatly 
the value of the book, at any rate they may help some students t 
form or strengthen a mental vision which is so necessary 
language work. 

The book is very well edited, everything is in orderly arrang: 
ment with the most important facts in bold face type. The names 
of the characters of the alphabet should be included if the text 
intended for beginners. As a review grammar it is very practi 
as it stands. 

Verb conjugations are all given minus second persons. In orc 
to make a wide appeal I think the entire verb forms should lb 
given wherever a verb conjugation is given, in order to confor! 
to standard grammars, only thus can a uniform system be esta 
lished. A teacher who has students to prepare for College Entra 
Board Examinations, or one who would wish to use verb bla: 
forms in connection with this text would either have to supplement 
this material or constantly refer the students to the Appendices 
B p. 165, or E p. 163, where the entire verb forms are give! 
Some teachers are apt to follow the general lesson form and n 
not have time at the end of the term for a thorough drill in th 
second person as given in Appendices. I am reminded of the fa 
that the Cp3 C.E.E.B. examination of 1926, Part VI (c), asked ! 
the familiar or second person form. 

The use of past descriptive and past definite in lesson XI, a 
the use of past future in lesson X XI, as well as the use of past 
anterior in lesson XXIII, will doubtless cause some confusio! 
Those of us who are unfortunate enough to have to train and pr 
pare our students for C.E.E.B. examinations, or those who w 
to use verb blanks, and especially we very unfortunate ones who 
have students in our classes who come from other schools wher 
almost every grammar printed has been used, find it very difli 
to attempt to talk in such terms. Another plea for uniforn 
why not call these tenses imperfect, preterite, conditional, 
past perfect? On page 13 A #12 a Espana might better be writte! 
por Espana. 

The text has many note-worthy features and is worth exan 
tion for those who wish something a little off the beaten track. A 
small but very wholesome item appears in lesson IT p. 7, uw 
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notes: ‘‘Use a complete sentence in place of a single word” to 
inswer questions. The straight line simile of the past descriptive 
ind past definite, lesson XI p. 57, is clearly and well done. Such 
1 concise and clear-cut differentiation will help many teachers to 
mount the barriers which often present themselves at this point. 
The order for personal pronoun objects, lesson XII p. 41, is cer- 
tainly a feature of this book. In both vocabularies words appear 


followed by (Adj.) or (Adv.). This idea will have a wide appeal 
d should assist students to distinguish these forms readily from 
nouns. 


lo sum up: The method followed is consistent. a slight amount 

f new material is offered in each lesson with copious opportunities 
for constant drill. The contents follow a minimum essential course 
with abundant supplementary material. A few changes of tense 
names might tend toward uniformity. The sequence of gram- 
itical material is logical and progressive, both within each lesson 
ind from lesson to lesson. Each lesson has its various parts well 
balanced with proper correlation of the grammar, reading, com- 
position, and oral work. The book is well suited to review classes. 


B. FRANK KULP 


Lhe Mercersburg Academy, 


Vercersbur f ra. 


LECCIONES DE LITERATURA ESPANOL. By AURELIO 
MI. Espinosa, Ph.D. Stanford Spanish Series. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. Stanford University, Califormia, 1927 
188 pp. 
The detinite objective of Lecciones de Literatura Espanola is 
“to give elementary information about Spanish literature while 


teaching some of the fundamentals of the language itself through 
the medium of reading and conversation or questionnaires, al] in 


Spanish,” p. vii. Its use is to be primarily ‘‘as a second reader for 
ordinary reading, pronunciation, translation, and conversation”’ 
p. vill). We think important to note the phrase ‘‘as a second 
reader,” for it stresses its use as a collateral text. 

\ first glance and a superficial perusal of these lessons in the 
history of Spanish literature are apt to mislead and to make one 
think that there is too much to be remembered or not enough 
included to make it worth while. But bearing in mind what has 
just been said in the above paragraph, the schematic structure or 
arrangement and its staccato style warrant the use of such a text 
ind convinces one as being a pedagogical contribution of sound 
Assuming a latent or an incipient interest in literature in 
the students, the book will not kill this interest. It seems to us 
hat it is the sort of thing our students like: very brief and very 


i to the point. It avoids theories or controversial matters. It 
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states plain facts and these are the facts which our students should 
know if they expect to keep on. Herein lies the merit of Lecciones 
de Literatura Espanola, for it gives the necessary background to 
know and understand in a general way the different periods of 
Spanish literature. It is still very common for a student to take, 
at the end of his fifth semester in college, a course in Don Quijote 
or romanticism or any other period, without ever having taken a 
general glimpse of the field. We should like to emphasize the 
unsoundness of such a scheme in our courses. 

The contents are clearly outlined and every period has been 
pigeonholed in 161 pages, divided into thirty chapters. The 
literary epochs are six: 1. La Edad Media, from the 12th to the 
end of the 15th century; 2. El Renacimiento, from the middle of 
the 15th to the end of the 16th; 3. El Siglo de Oro, 0 la Epoca 
Clésica, from the middle of the 16th to the end of the 17th; 4. 
El Clasicismo (French influence), in the 18th century; 5. £l Roman 
ticismo, part of the 19th; and 6. La Epoca Moderna, from the 
middle of the 19th century on. No chapter is especially devoted to 
either the Visigoths or the Moors. These two races are summarily 
dismissed as follows: 

“Después de la dominacién romana Espana, o parte de ella 
fué dominada por dos pueblos poderosos, por los visigodos desde 
principios del siglo V de la era cristiana hasta principios del sig! 
VIII y por los arabes desde el siglo VIII hasta el siglo XV,”’ p. 7 

Thus, the Visigoths and the Moors are dealt with in so far as 
they exert any direct influence on Spanish literature, as in the case 
of the oriental apologue in its relation to the development of the 
novel; otherwise, nothing more is said about the Visigoths or the 
Moors. Perhaps it would have been better to include another 
chapter giving a glimpse of the great civilization that once flour- 
ished in Andalucia. There are the usual chapters on prehistoric 
Spain, the different invasions, the Romans and their literature in 
Spain, and the Spanish language. The latter is a chapter which, 
although it gives a good idea of the linguistic status of Spanish, 
fails to emphasize that after Latin, Arabic enriched more than any 
other language the Spanish lexicon, thus making the Spanish 
language one of the richest. The chapters on the Golden Age have 
been well condensed; Romanticism and the nineteenth century 
are well explained; the modern period is more than satisfactory. 

We take exception to the statement that the Disciplina Cle- 
ricalis “‘es el primer libro que introdujo en Espana el cuento moral 
o apologo,”’ p. 31. The apologue, like the cantares de gesta and the 
romances, were undoubtedly first transmitted orally and later 
gathered in written form. We must disagree with the author when 
he states that: ‘En el dia de hoy la novela espafiola no se halla 
a la altura de la novela de la ultima mitad del siglo XLX”’ (p. 120). 
Nor can we accept the statement that Pfo Baroja lacks idealism 
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(p. 127). We are glad to see that P. Balmes is mentioned and 
given due credit; we are very sorry to miss the name of Ortega y 
Gasset; finally, we should have liked a few more lines on Unamuno, 
Gabriel Miré and J. Ramon Jiménez. 

The following typographical errors are to be noted: p. 19, 
supremacia should read supremacta; p. 47, respeto should read res- 
pecto; and p. 49, critica should read critica. 

FEDERICO SANCHEZ 

University of Washington 


KULTURKUNDE IM SPANISCHEN UNTERRICHT. 
WaAcKER, GERTRUD: Leipzig-Berlin, B. G. Teubner. 1926. 47 
pp. M 2.20 ($0.55). 

This little book gives more than its title promises. The peda- 
gogical aspect is its point of departure; its real topic is nothing less 
than the soul of Spain. 

“Unknown Spain” (Das unbekannte Spanien), the title of Kurt 

Hielscher’s marvelous collection of photographs, is cited as being 
still true after centuries of writing on Spain. ‘‘Nobody can write 
about Spain without either love or hate,’ says Professor Pfand], 
the learned writer on Spanish literature and civilization. As Dr. 
Wacker shows, the notion which the world had of the country 
changed with the centuries, but love or hate have always distorted 
it. At most times France gave the other nations their conception 
of Spain; Schiller, in Don Carlos, and Goethe, in Egmont, saw 
Spain with the eyes of Montesquieu and Voltaire. The still linger- 
ing catchwords: vanity, idleness, fanaticism, amorosity, economic 
decay—were coined by Montesquieu. The German romanticists 
had a first-hand knowledge of Spain thru literature and travels 
Humboldt 1799), but their enthusiasm was a reaction against 
Isth century disparagement. After this interlude the French 
took the lead again, and the fascinating figure of the gipsy 
Carmen, not only in Mérimée’s masterly creation, but much more 
so in its weakened operatic form, has ever since drawn the eyes of 
the world away from the soul of Spain. The American reader 
misses here, in the historical sketch, a reference to the Spanish tales 
of Washington Irving, whose romantic conception is such a vital 
factor in the American view of Spain. 

lhe obsession created by all these influences is so strong that 
travelers come back from Spain with their prejudices confirmed and 
unchanged. ‘Disappointed they close their eyes whenever they 
find in Spain unmistakable signs of progress and modern develop- 
ment.’? The reviewer shares Dr. Wacker’s distrust of the average 
traveler’s account. He who has had occasion to watch tourists on 
their trips, and has experienced, moreover, how very difficult it is 
to tind the right angle from which to view a foreign country, knows 
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that trips abroad have a real educational value only for the few 
that are very well prepared. 

But there are, fortunately, some dependable descriptions by 
learned foreign observers, such as Morel-Fatio: Etudes sur I’ Es 
pagne (1888-1904); Hume: The Spanish People (1901); Lothar 
Die Seele Spaniens (1916); also, in spite of his pro-Catholic bias, 
Pfandl: Spanische Kultur und Sitte (1924). There are, moreover, 
from 1897 on, serious discussions of Spain’s merits and weaknesses 
by Spanish thinkers (Ganivet, Altamira) and fiction writers—bot} 
optimistic (Benavente, Azorin, Unamuno, Valle-Inclin) and pes 
simistic (Baroja, Blasco Ibafiez). ‘These views, if critically used 
enable the sympathetic student to form a well-founded opinion of 
Spain even without visiting the country. 

The author ofour little study has done both,and she presents thx 
results of her investigations in a short but inspiring chapter on the 
Spanish national character, the teaching of which has to be the real 
aim of progressive language instruction as propagated in Germany 
under the new name of Aulturkunde, or lore of civilization. Wit] 
the hammer of facts she crushes the prevailing one-sided, phan 
tastic ideas about Spain, and she replaces them by a series of 
coolly observed typical features which show Spain to be a country 
of seemingly irreconcilable contrasts: Castile and Andalusia 
asceticism and realism, individualism and traditionalism, stoicisn 
and impulsiveness, cruelty and helpfulness, sarcasm and courtesy, 
nationalism and regionalism, love of freedom and submission to 
rigid forms, weakness of will and strength of feeling, fatalism and 
spirit of adventure. She ends with a portrait of the Spanish woman 
which is a cruel disappointment to the romantic lover of Spain, 
but has to be accepted by the serious student: the average Spanish 
woman is much less governed by feelings than the man; she is 
energetic and clever, scheming rather than impetuous in her 
relations with men, not intellectual, but devoutly religious, a good 
mother and a conscientious house-keeper. What a contrast to the 
reckless, passionate gipsy Carmen! 

Dr. Wacker’s sober account will do much to correct prevailing 
prejudices in Germany. Tho Spanish studies are much more 
developed in America than in Germany, the old misconceptions 
regarding the character of Spain linger on here too. We are in 
need of such a corrective in America as well. Dr. Wacker recently 
published an admirable Reader which introduces German students 
to her expert conception of Spain in a very successful manner. ‘The 
reviewer understands that an edition of this Reader for English- 
speaking students is in preparation in Great Britain. 

W. LEopoLp 


Northwestern University 
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FRENCH 


Mo.ieReE. l’Avare, edited by Frederick Anderson. Introduction, 
pp. IX-XXII; Text, pp. 3-88; Notes, pp. 89-110; Questions, 
pp. 111-114; Sujets de composition, pp. 115; Vocabulary, pp. 
117-162. Ginn, 1927. Price 64 cents. 

‘““A new edition of /’Avare, based on the earlier edition of the 
present publishers with a fresh introduction, rejuvenated 
notes and enlarged vocabulary.”’ 


ratpot, L. RaymMonp. Easy French Reading and Conversation. 
Preface and suggestions to teachers, pp. III-XII; Text (30 
chapters), pp. 1-200; Verb list, pp. 201-222; Vocabulary, pp. 
223-265; Index, pp. 267-269. Sanborn, 1927 
“This is a book for beginners of every‘age and in any kind of 
hool....designed especially for classes beginning French in the 
inior high or upper grammar grades, or in the first years of the 
nior high school.’ ‘‘The pictures are the center of instruction. 
the rest of the book is built around them In this book 
we start with real pictures of real things (all the drawings except 
ne were made from photographs taken by the author), interesting 
nd artistic in themselves, and stimulating to the student.’ 
Preface.) 


TERRE. Pécheur d’Islande, edited by J. Senior. Introduction; 
5 


8; Text, pp. 9-160: Notes, pp. 161-170; Vocabulary, pp. 
193; Phrases and Idioms, pp. 195-197. Suggestions for 
essays, p. 198. Oxford Press 1927. Price 70 cents 
A new edition of one of the favorite modern classics. 


EsPINOSA, AMELIO M. & SELLARDS, JOHN A. Easy French Composi- 
tion and Conversation. ‘Text, pp. 1-80; Phrases et locutions 
utiles, pp. 81-84; Vocabularies, pp. 87-123. Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co. 1927. Price 96 cents. 

“The things that the authors have had constantly in mind in 
the preparation of each two-lesson group... . are the following: 
1. A constant and systematic review of the fundamental principles 

' French grammar. 2. A systematic and complete review of the 

‘onjugations of the regular and irregular verbs in actual sentences 

t everyday conversation. 3. Abundant drill in language compre- 
‘nsion by constant practice in the use of its proper grammatical 
ns and usages. 4+. Constant practical drill inthe spokenlanguage. 
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5. The furnishing of a variety of live, practical exercises on compo- 

sition.....’’ (Preface.) 

MERIMEE, PROSPER. Colomba, edited by Osmond J. Roberts. Pr 
face, pp. III-VIII; Introduction, pp. IXN—-XVII; Text, pp. 1-172; 
Exercises, pp. 173-229; Notes, pp. 231-271; Vocabulary, pp 
273-350. Heath, 1927. Price 92 cents. 

“The text of the present edition, with the exception of a few 
very minor alterations .... is the same as that of the older Heath 
edition. The Notes and the Vocabulary have been entirely re 
written..... “‘The text has been divided into 27 sections, and a 
number of Exercises are based upon each section, with the aim of 
driving home the meaning of the text and the usage of the ex 
pressions found therein.’ (Preface. 


DeLpit, LoutIse. Contemporary French Lyrics. Ouvrages a consul 
ter, pp. XV-XXIV; La poésie francaise depuis 1885, pp. 1-15 
Text, pp. 16-266; Notes, pp. 267-299; Vocabulary, pp. 301-385 
Ginn, 1927. 

“The aim of this book is to present the most typical French 
lyrics from 1885, the closing year of the Parnassian era, to our 
day. There has been no attempt, however, to offer a compendium 
of a/l the poets of that period. The limitations of space make it 
necessary .... to omit works which are not unworthy of attention, 
and which, it is hoped, the awakened interest of students may lead 
them to discover for themselves, guided in the exploration of the 
vast field by the names and works here presented. ‘These are 
regarded, by common consent, as the highest peaks in the range of 
contemporary poetry.” (Preface.) 


GERMAN 


SCHILLER, Jungfrau von Orleans. Edited with notes by Roe-Mer 
rill S. Heffner. Preface and Introduction, pp. ili-xxxiv; text 
notes and vocabulary, pp. 1-326. Henry Holt and Compa: 
New York. 1927. Price $1.36. 
he preface states: ‘“‘In preparing the notes I have had co! 

stantly in mind the needs of American students in the second 

third year of their study of German and I have sought only 
elucidate the text as it stands. No historical data and no literary 
analogues not immediately pertinent to an understanding of 

text have been offered. Brief summaries of the action of the p 

have been given. These deal in most instances with groups 

scenes and are appropriately distributed in the pages devoted 


the notes. 
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WILL VESPER’S Gute Geister. Edited by Erwin G. Gudde. Text, 
pp. 1-88, notes and vocabulary, pp. 89-151. Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, New York City. Price $0.90. 

The preface states: “In introducing a work by one of the well- 
known living authors of Germany the editor hopes to make a 
valuable addition to the list of German texts to be used after the 
first grammar and possibly an elementary reader have been 
finished. Since the vocabulary aims to include all words occurring 
in the text, the notes have been limited to a few necessary expla- 
nations and the paraphrasing or translation of a number of difficult 
constructions. The two sets of exercises serve mainly the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the student has read and understood the 
stories. The translation exercises taken as a whole constitute a 
complete though not systematic review of grammar.” 


Pope, PAuLR., .1 German Reader for Beginners. Text, illustrations, 
and questions, pp. 1-100; vocabulary, pp. 101-151. Henry Holt 
& Co. 1927. Price $1.35. 
Although the author has planned this text to accompany his 
Introduction to German (in preparation), it can be used advan- 
tageously with any modern grammar. 


fANTCHEN Mounuaupt, by Johannes Schlaf. Edited by Clifford 


E. Gates. Text, pp. 1-60; notes and exercises, 61-95; vocabu- 

lary, 97-149. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1927. 

The preface states: ‘‘For the past decade almost nothing of 
modern Germany’s rich store of literature has been prepared for 
use in American schools, colleges and universities. As a result, 
teachers of German have been handicapped, to a greater extent 
than teachers of French and Spanish, because they have had no 
new or modern materials to offer their students for reading. It is 

oped that this work, which has never before been published in 
his country, will help make the instruction more interesting for 
teachers and students alike.” 


rERSTACKER’S GERMELSHAUSEN, edited by Carl F. Schreiber and 
Erich Hofacker. Text, pp. 1-37; notes, questions and exercises, 

pp. 38-61; vocabulary, 63-92. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1927. 
he preface states: ‘It is not in an apologetic spirit that 
iother text of Germelshausen is herewith presented to the teachers 
nd students of German. There are many well prepared editions. 
ie charm of the story, however, and the interest which this little 
irrative must foster in the student but recently initiated into the 
rmalities of the German tongue, have persuaded the present 
‘ditors to make Germe!shausen the basis for certain exercises in 
immar and composition which have proved satisfactory to them 

s instructors, and reasonably agreeable to their students.”’ 
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GERSTACKER, FRIEDRICH. Germelshausen. Edited by B. C. Straube. 
Preface, introduction and notes, pp. 1-117; vocabulary, pp. 
118-152. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1927. 

72 cents. 
This edition is primarily intended for classes in which direct 
method is used, although it can be used in other classes as well. 


MEYER, ADOLPH E., Fundamentals of German. Exercises, pp. 1-148 
Vocabulary, pp. 149-153. Globe Book Co. 1927. 


Ve 


ZEYDEL, EDWIN H., A First Course in Written and Spoken German. 
Text, pp. 1-119; vocabulary, pp. 120-160. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. 1927. 





